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He came, a prophet and a conqueror, 

With mighty will and proud uplifted head. 
‘This is the West's true gateway, I aver, 

I would build here for permanence,’ he said. 
For permanence! 


—ANNE CAMPBELL 


Many INDIAN TRADERS AND coureurs des bois in fur-laden canoes 
passed down the Detroit River toward the East in the years following 
the voyage of the Griffin. Baron La Honton' and Daniel Greyselon 
DuLhut,? with an assignment of seventeen French soldiers and three 
Indians came up the river in 1678 for the purpose of establishing a 
fort on the St. Clair River to protect the fur trade for the French in 
the Northwest, but it was not until the summer of the year 1701 that 
a permanent settlement was made along its shores. 

Little did Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac know when he came to 
America and settled in 1683 at Port Royal,? Nova Scotia, that he 
would found the city of Detroit, be the first governor of the Louisi- 
ana Territory, or become a man of world fame with streets, a motor- 
car, a city, and a mountain named after him—in fact, little did he 
know he would be called la Mothe Cadillac. 

Born March 5, 1658, at St. Nicholas de la Grave in the Pyrenees 
of southern France, he was Antoine Laument, son of a rich counselor 
at Toulouse who later lost his money. Consequently, Antoine grew 
up in the army and developed, thereby, a strong, disciplined char- 
acter which later served him to excellent advantage. The French 
government commissioned and sent him to America where he was 
for a while most successful. The name Cadillac was assumed in 

1The first person to write a truly literary account of this part of the country. 

2He later explored the great district around Lake Superior. Duluth, Minne- 


sota, was named in his honor. } 
3Called Annapolis after Queen Anne’s War. 
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honor of landed possessions which he acquired there. La Mothe was 
a designation attached to him by a superior officer who recommended 
him by that title to the French government for promotion because of 
his knowledge of the New England seacoast.‘ 

At the time Cadillac was at Port Royal, a man by the name of 
Denys Guyon was there, supervising the building of stone-walled 
forts. With him was his attractive, serious-minded daughter, Thérésé, 
A true and sincere romance started in the land of Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline,” and culminated by their saying the marriage vows at Thérésé’s 
real home, Quebec, June 25, 1687. 

Cadillac’s home for the next fourteen years was in Quebec. Be- 
cause of his personal charm, his keen insight into the problems of 
New France, and his wife’s social position, Cadillac became a close 
friend of Count Frontenac and an outstanding figure in the colony. 
Consequently, he was made commandant at Mackinac from 1694 to 
1698 where he served actively only a part of each year. 

Conditions at the post greatly disturbed him. The Jesuits were try- 
ing to bribe the Indian traders with brandy. The furs were slipping 
out through Hudson Bay to England. France was losing her control. 
He pondered the situation seriously and concluded that if a colony 
were established on the Detroit River, at a location he had noted on 
his Mackinac trips, it would serve as a barrier between the English 
and the Indians of the west and north; as a military post which would 
be a bar to the treacherous Iroquois; and finally, as the new center of 
fur trade for France. He convinced Frontenac of the usefulness 
of his plan and left immediately for France with extensive letters of 
recommendation. He laid his project successfully before Louis XIV 
and Count Jerome Phelypeaux Pontchartrain, the French minister 
of marine, and returned with a grant for the colony. 

La Mothe® wasted no time in Quebec. Assuring his beloved wife 
that all would be well and that she would be able to come soon to the 
new settlement, he hastened to Montreal to gather together his 
soldiers, farmers, and mechanics. Finally, he set out from Montreal 


4In 1688 he received, as a grant from the French government, Mount Desert 
Island and a great tract of the mainland opposite the island, including the whole 
of Bar Harbor, Maine. He later lost this land. In recent years the United 
States acquired the land for a national park which is called Acadia. Mt. Desert 
was renamed Mt. Cadillac in honor of its former owner. 

5Cadillac was sometimes called simply la Mothe. 
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on June 5, 1701, via the Ottawa River, Georgian Bay route. He 
desired to go by way of Mackinac for the purpose of picking up some 
garrison equipment, cannon, muskets, and ammunition, as well as to 
take a look at the general state of affairs on the island. He was not 
surprised when he arrived to find the outpost greatly deteriorated. 
This fact only augmented his zest for the establishment of Detroit. 
There were many restless Indians in and around the old fort and 
Cadillac influenced one hundred to join the party and help in con- 
structing the village. His secret aim, however, was to have them act 
as ambassadors of good will to the tribes around the river. 

Toward evening on July 23, Cadillac’s host of birch canoes carry- 
ing the hundred Frenchmen and the hundred Indians, rounded the 
tip of what is now Belle Isle® in search of the proper setting for the 
village. Cadillac, his eldest son, James, age fifteen; Lieutenant Al- 
phonse Tonty;7 and several Indian paddlers were in the head canoe. 
As they reached the narrowest part of the river which was between 
the rounded hills on each shore, Cadillac gave orders to turn and land 
on the south bank in order to investigate the setting. After viewing 
that side to his satisfaction, they crossed to the north shore. The 
height of the elevation on both banks was about the same, the only 
difference being the presence on the north shore of a small river, 
twenty-five feet wide and ten feet deep, which practically encircled 
the hill and emptied itself into the Detroit River a short distance 
below it. 

In order to be sure of the site, Cadillac ordered the party to pro- 
ceed for further investigation. Following the bend of the river, they 
skirted the western shore as far as Grosse Ile. Since it was late in the 
day, they decided to encamp there for the night. Most of the settlers 
were tired after the long trip; ate a hearty meal, and fell asleep. 
However, Cadillac; Lieutenant Tonty; two young cadet lieutenants, 
Dugue and Charcornacle; the Jesuit priest, Father Francois Vailland; 
and the Recollet friar, Constantine del Halle, sat by the light of a fire, 
to discuss the question of the colony’s location. Cadillac, possessing 


8This island was first called Isle Ste. Claire by Charlevoix, then Rattlesnake 
Island because of the numbers which infested it, then Hog Island (Isle Aux 
Cochons) by the French, from the hogs put there to destroy the snakes and, 
Snally, Belle Isle, in 1845, after Miss Belle Cass, daughter of General Lewis 
ass. 


TA brother of LaSalle’s Henri de Tonty. 
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the rare gift of foresightedness, convinced the men that they should 
head the next morning for the high bluff, on the north shore. Since 
this bluff was at the narrowest point of the river and had the small 
river around it, the question of a defense—certainly a vital one— 
would be answered. 

The next morning before the sun was up, the ambitious men shoved 
their numerous canoes in an irregular file upon the grassy slope of 
the river’s shore. Some Ottawas and Hurons, whose villages were 
near, rushed to learn the meaning of their coming. For a moment 
they looked dazedly at the French soldiers, who were clad in blue 
uniforms faced with white, and were about to take flight when Jean 
and Francois Fafard, Cadillac’s interpreters, stepped before them 
with open outspread hands* and assured them that they meant to 
establish a mission of peace and commerce. As time passed they urged 
the Ottawas and Hurons to move their villages near the new fort, 
telling them that white men would buy their furs, wild game, and 
fish. 

The leaders of the Ottawas and Hurons held a short conference 
and then turned to the newcomers to tell them they were entirely 
satishied with the explanation offered them. Some went in haste to 
spread the news to neighboring tribes while others went to fish and 
hunt. 

Everything being as they wanted it, the settlers unloaded their 
food supply, tools, personal possessions, and other equipment and 
set about under the efficient orders of la Mothe to start construction 
of the village. No hand was idle. While Cadillac, his son, and Tonty 
laid out the line of stockade, some of the men cleared the land for 
the village site, some went into the woods to cut the pickets for the 
palisades of the fort, some set about building crude little low log 
cabins, and still others, under the direction of the priest, Father 
Constantine, started the construction of the church. The sound of 
voices, axes, hammers, and wood saws penetrated the virgin silence. 

Work progressed rapidly, considering the fact that each log had to 
be carried to its proper place by the men, and at the end of the 
second day, mass was held at the partially constructed church. Since 
it was July 26, Ste. Anne’s day, the little church was christened Ste. 
Anne's. 
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8The Indian sign of peace. 
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By fall the fortified village comprising an area of about thirty- 
seven acres with its four block-house lookouts, church, warehouse, 
public bakehouse, and cabins was completed and christened by Cad- 
illac, Fort Pontchartrain, in honor of the French minister of marine. 
The nucleus of a world famous city was planted. Little did these 
inhabitants think as they walked to and from their different build- 
ings that the palisaded margins of their villages would one day be a 
part of Shelby, Griswold, Wayne, and Jefferson thoroughfares of 
one of the world’s largest cities; nor did they dream when they looked 
from the river’s edge with pride at the palisaded fort, that a mightier 
sky line of brick and stone would one day rise to take its place. 

Cadillac was kept constantly busy with the different details of the 
fort. A small sloop for hauling goods had to be constructed; fall 
planting had to be done; and it was necessary to harvest the wild 
fruits and nuts for the winter's store. With it all, he took time to 
write two letters: one, to his wife to tell her that he missed her greatly 
and that she could come any time she felt able to make the trip, and 
one to the King to report, in general, about the settlement. In his 
letter to the King, Cadillac wrote: 

The banks are so many vast meadows where the freshness of these 
beautiful streams keep the grass always green. These same meadows are 
fringed with long and broad avenues of fruit trees which have never felt 
the careful hand of the watchful gardener; and fruit trees, young and old, 
droop under the weight and multitude of their fruit, and bend their 
branches towards the fertile soil which has produced them. In this soil 
so fertile, the ambitious vine which has not yet wept under the knife of 
the industrious vine-dresser, forms a thick roof with its broad leaves and 
its heavy clusters over the head of whatever it twines round, which it 
often stifles by embracing it too closely. Under these vast avenues you 
may see assembling in hundreds the shy stag and the timid hind with 
the bounding roebuck, to pick up eagerly the apples and plums with 
which the ground is paved. . . . The golden pheasant, the quail, the 
partridge, the woodcock, the teeming turtle-dove, swarm in the woods 
and cover the open country intersected and broken by groves of full- 
grown forest trees which form a charming prospect which of itself might 
sweeten the melancholy tedium of solitude.® 

In those days there was no mail service to the westward frontiers 
and Cadillac had to depend upon an Indian or a coureur de bois to 
deliver his missives. Would they arrive safely? Would his wife want 


_Cadillac’s Papers,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 33:111 CLan- 
sing, 1904). 
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to come so far from home? Would she bring the children? What 
was the state of affairs in Quebec, on the east coast, and in the rest 
of the world? These were the questions which ran continually 
through the mind of Cadillac during the winter of 1701 and 1702. 

One morning as the following spring grew into maturity, the sun 
shone bright and warm across the smooth, still waters of Lake Erie 
and brought joy in the hearts of some voyageurs who were hastily 
making ready for departure. This group was different from those 
which usually sought refuge along the shore. It consisted of Madame 
la Mothe Cadillac; her young seven year old son, James; 
Madame Tonty; and a group of Indian guides. 

The moment Madame Cadillac received the letter from her husband 
that all was well at the new fort of Detroit, she decided to join him. 
Madame Tonty could hardly bear the thought of tearing herself away 
from a comfortable home in Quebec but when she heard Madame 
Cadillac’s remonstrance that “a woman who loves her husband as 
she should, should have no stronger attraction than his company,” 
thought twice and decided to accompany her. 

Their courage at leaving was greatly admired by the Quebec peo- 
ple and also by the Indians who volunteered to serve as their guides. 
As the journey progressed the latter marveled at the ladies’ ability to 
dress so beautifully, to adapt themselves to the out-of-door life, and to 
put up so patiently with every hardship. 

Only once on the whole trip did the Indians grow impatient with 
the women, and that was on the last morning. Breakfast was over, 
the canoes were packed, everything was in readiness—why didn’t the 
women come? They had been told it was only a three-quarter day's 
paddle from the fort. Time passed. The Indians lagged sulkily by 
the water front. Finally the ladies appeared from out of their wooden 
shelter. It didn’t take the redmen long to realize why they had been 
kept waiting. They agreed they had never seen such beautifully 
dressed creatures—all silk, ruffles, and what exquisite colors! Perhaps 
this was a part of the white people’s custom. 

All being finally loaded in the canoes, they made off down the lake. 
The Indians alternated their paddling. Those whose turn it was to 
rest, relaxed and smoked. The young boy James, eager to see the 
fort first, sat rigidly on the bow of the lead bateau, eyes fixed ahead. 
Madame Cadillac and Madame Tonty, their full skirts spread out like 
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fans, were very comfortably seated in the stern of the same craft. 
So anxious were they to see their new home and husbands that it 
seemed they would never arrive. An Indian messenger had been sent 
ahead with news of their coming and they wondered if he had 
reached the fort. Their searching eyes scanned the shores so intently 
they scarcely saw the loveliness of the green wooded islands or the 
beauty of the clear flowing river. 

As they made the turn in the river they beheld the palisaded fort far 
ahead. Their faces grew intent with emotion and anticipation. The 
Indians sensed their feeling and, contrary to their lackadaisical na- 
ture, increased the paddling tempo, despite the stronger current in 
the narrowing of the river. 

Drawing nearer they could see a crowd of soldiers and Indians 
moving down to the shore; the cannon of the fort fired a salute; the 
soldiers discharged their muskets, as a sign of welcome; and those on 
shore returned the wild waving of the two white ladies and child 
and continued to do so until their craft was pulled ashore. 

La Mothe and Tonty passionately embraced their wives, then 
introduced them to the shouting, cheering crowd. The Indians, 
dressed for the occasion in buckskin and doeskin sacks decorated with 
stained porcupine quills, were impressed with the beauty and dress 
of the women. They decided that since the white men brought their 
women among them and meant to be friends, they would keep 
their villages nearby. 

The safe journey of Madame Cadillac and Madame Tonty was an 
inspiration to other women in Quebec and, during the nine years which 
followed, many others came with their household goods and domestic 
animals, to join their husbands or sweethearts at the village. 

Under Cadillac’s leadership Fort Ponchartrain became a generally 
happy, thrifty place. All the inhabitants of the village were satisfied 
with Cadillac as governor except the Jesuits and a few jealous people 
who were envious of his increasing wealth which they deemed was 
at their expense. These two factions got together, contrived malicious 
stories, and then appealed to authorities in Quebec and France to 
remove him. Cadillac became aware of their underhandedness, made 
a hasty trip to Quebec to plead his cause, but his enemies had gained 
the upper hand. As an honor in disguise, the French government 
commissioned him the first governor of the Louisiana Territory and 
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he returned, brokenhearted, to Fort Pontchartrain for Madame 
Cadillac. 

The news took the friendly colonists by storm and their fury rose 
to such a pitch that many decided to abandon all the fruits of their 
labors and leave with him. It was a bitter task to pack, but they did 
it quickly. Heavyhearted the soldiers helped the party with their 
belongings to the boats which were moored at the dock. The friendly 
Indians, mute and melancholy, gathered hopelessly about the scene 
and wondered at their departure. 

Silence prevailed as the small, forlorn flotilla pulled away. The 
only audible sounds were the hushed sobs of the women and the 
quiet drippings of canoe paddles as they momentarily hesitated before 
each forward stroke. Just as Cadillac made the turn of the river, he 
looked back across the sunlit silver waters for one last glance at the 
trim wooden fort which had been his dream, his happy reality, and 
his deepest sorrow. 





“Detroit in Cadillac’s Time” 


A Painting by Robert Hopkin 
Elleine H. Stones 


On June 2, 1701, rHatT INTREPID FRENCHMAN, Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac, set out from Montreal with his lieutenant, Alphonse Tonty, 
two priests, and a band of one hundred soldiers and artisans, to found 
a colony at the straits of the Detroit River. This journey, the culmina- 
tion of a long standing plan which had required the consent of the king 
of France and the minister of marine, was by the Ottawa River route 
and brought the colonists to their final destination on July 24. 
Choosing a landing place below a high bluff, near what is now the 
foot of Shelby Street, the party leaped from the twenty-five boats, 
climbed to the top of the high bank, planted the French flag, and 
took possession of the country in the name of King Louis XIV of 
France. The height of the land at this narrowest point of the Detroit 
River and the natural moat formed by the old Savoyard River on 
the west made it a most strategic location for the little fort. 


Almost immediately the skilled carpenters and artisans of the party 
began transforming the wilderness, constructing a church, a store- 
house, dwellings for the commandant and his men, and a palisade to 
enclose the whole. Fort Pontchartrain was the name chosen, in honor 
of Count Jerome Phelypeaux Pontchartrain, French minister of 
marine. 


The appearance of this little stockaded village one year later was 
recorded by Robert Hopkin in his painting, “Detroit in Cadillac’s 
Time,” prepared for the bicentenary number of the little periodical, 
Detroit Monthly, in July, 1901. The 200th birthday of Detroit was 
celebrated in that year and the artist, having chosen this subject as a 
suitable one in honor of the occasion, turned to the late Clarence 
Monroe Burton, historian and founder of the Burton Historical 
Collection, for ideas. From documents and copies of records gathered 
in Canada and in France, Burton was able to supply the data upon 
which a picture of the little village of 1702 could be based. 
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Surrounded by palisades made of sixteen-foot logs set four feet 
into the ground, the enclosure, which was only one arpent, or 192.75 
feet, square, extended from the top of the bluff to what is now the 
alley north of Jefferson Avenue, and from what is today Griswold 
Street on the east to the line followed by Shelby Street on the west. 
Three streets ran east and west in the village, each about twenty feet 
wide: St. Joachim, St. Anne, and St. Louis. Three others extended 
north and south: St. Francois, Rencontre, and St. Antoine. 

The houses were built of small logs driven vertically into the 
ground. The interstices were filled with clay. Split rails were used 
for the roofs and rude boards, cut with a whipsaw, were made into 
shutters, doors, and furniture. 

The commandant’s house, a barn, a dovecote, buildings to house 
stores, ice, and furs, and a church were at the eastern end of the 
enclosure, while on the west were other buildings occupied by 
members of the company. 

Crude blockhouses were at each of the corners, and entrance gates 
were at points easily observed from the blockhouses. Nearest the east 
gate was Ste. Anne’s Church, the first building to be completed, and 
just outside the palisade a small cemetery had been begun. Indians 
who had been invited by Cadillac to come to the vicinity of the fort 
had responded by establishing themselves and their families in wig- 
wams on the bluff in front of the fort and in the clearing to the east 
of it. Boats were tied up at the river front, and the forest stood as a 
vivid green background for the picture. 

This painting, which was reproduced in color in the Detroit City 
Directory for 1901, as advertising for the printers, Winn and Ham- 
mond, gave the people of Detroit their first real idea of how Cadillac's 
village had looked in 1702. The artist, Robert Hopkin, who came to 
Detroit from Scotland in 1842 and lived here until his death in 1909, 
produced many marines and landscapes and was regarded highly by 
local collectors. In his “Detroit in Cadillac’s Time,” the original of 
which has for the moment disappeared, he caught the atmosphere 
of the period and place and has made us aware of the primitive life 
in the little fort which was the ancestor of the dynamic Detroit 


of today. 
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Detroit Biographies: 
Robert Rogers 


Milo M. Quaife 


To BuT FEw AMERICANS HAS IT BEEN GIVEN to rise so high and 
subsequently to sink so low in the esteem of their countrymen as 
Major Robert Rogers.! The span of his life (1731-1793) coincides 
almost exactly with that of George Washington. Like Washington, 
too, Rogers was a soldier, who later turned to affairs of state. Both 
fought with credit in the Seven Years’ War, and at its close the 
fame of Rogers far outshone that of Washington. But the succeeding 
years brought a striking reversal in their relative situations: while 
Washington moved upward to the very pinnacle of human fame, 
Rogers descended to the depths of popular infamy and disgrace. The 
memory of Washington is enshrined in the hearts of uncounted 
millions of admirers; Rogers died in obscurity and exile and sleeps in 
an unknown grave. 

Because the scene of Rogers’ activities on three notable occasions 
was laid within the borders of our own state, his eventful career 
properly belongs to the history of Michigan. He was born in Meth- 
uen, Massachusetts, in 1731, and while still a child removed with 
his parents to New Hampshire, where, in a frontier environment, 
he grew to manhood. He proved to be a man of unusual enterprise 
and courage, and early in the Seven Years’ War he organized a corps 
of men which under his leadership became one of the most famous in 
American military annals. The British regular soldiers, the equal in 
courage and discipline of any troops in the world, were peculiarly 
inept to the conditions of warfare which prevailed in the American 
wilderness, and it was the task of Rogers’ Rangers, composed of 
frontiersmen as familiar with the forest as were the Indians them- 
selves, to discharge the manifold scouting and outpost duties which 
were essential to the efficient functioning of the regular British 
regiments. So well did Rogers perform his hazardous task that, long 


1Reprinted from Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, volume 7, number 1 
(September, 1928). 
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before the end of the war, his name had become a synonym of 
terror throughout Canada, and one of no less renown in England and 
the colonies. 

Such was the man to whom General Amherst, three days after 
the capture of Montreal in the autumn of 1760, assigned the duty 
of taking possession of Detroit and the other French posts in the 
Northwest. Although the British flag had never yet been seen in 
this region, within forty-eight hours Rogers embarked upon his 
distant and difficult mission. With 200 Royal Rangers in 15 whale- 
boats he ascended the St. Lawrence and made his way along the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario to its western end. From here, 
portaging the rapids of the Niagara, he proceeded along the shore 
of Lake Erie to Presque Isle (modern Erie). Here the party was 
joined by a small detachment of the Royal American Regiment, and 
the journey to Detroit was continued in two divisions; the Royal 
Americans proceeded by land, driving a herd of cattle before them for 
sustenance, while the Rangers continued to coast the lake shore in 
boats. Although the French had surrendered Canada to the British, 
the attitude of their Indian allies in the war remained to be disclosed. 
The dénouement came when the expedition reached the present site 
of Cleveland, where it was met by a delegation of Ottawa, who intro- 
duced themselves as the spokesmen of Pontiac, the “ruler of all that 
country,” and forbade the English to proceed farther until he should 
arrive to counsel with them. With his appearance a few hours later, 
we became acquainted for the first time with one of the foremost 
figures of the Indian race. “At first salutation,” writes Rogers, “he 
demanded my business into his country, and how it happened that 
I dared to enter it without his leave?” Rogers explained that he came 
to remove the French, who were an obstacle to peace between the red 
men and the English, to which the chieftain haughtily answered 
that he would consider the matter, and forbade the English resuming 
their advance until he should grant them permission to do so. The 
next day he presented the pipe of peace and announced his readiness 
to permit the British to pass through the country unmolested. He 
even provided them an escort of 100 warriors to protect them against 
any insults that hostiles Indians might offer. 

Thus escorted, Rogers continued his march, and on November 29 
pitched his camp on the river front, one-half mile west of the fort. 
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From here, two officers were sent in advance with a summons to 
Bellestre to surrender. After sixty years of unbroken possession, to 
the vast amazement of the savages, the French flag was hauled down, 
never again to float over Detroit. 

The advent of winter, however, prevented the completion of 
Rogers’ task. Detachments of troops were dispatched to take posses- 
sion of Fort Miami on the site of modern Fort Wayne, and Fort 
Ouiatanon on the Wabash, while Rogers himself, early in December, 
set out up Lake Huron for Mackinac. But the storms he encountered 
compelled him to abandon the effort. Saving this final detail, he had 
executed with skill and success his difficult mission, and he may well 
have felt a glow of satisfaction when, near the close of the year, he 
began his return journey to the East. 

The intercourse between the Ranger leader and the forest chieftain, 
begun so auspiciously in the autumn of 1760, was shortly to be 
resumed under different circumstances. By the spring of 1763 the 
western savages were ripe for revolt against the rule of the hated 
English, and under the masterly guidance of Pontiac a project was 
formed to destroy, on a given signal, every British garrison from Fort 
Pitt and Niagara to St. Joseph and Green Bay. Detroit was the 
center of the British power in the West, and its reduction Pontiac 
undertook in person. There ensued months of desperate and bloody 
warfare, in whose course hundreds of settlers’ homes and thousands 
of lives were destroyed. At Detroit Major Gladwin held grimly to 
his post, defying every artifice of the wily red leader to destroy him, 
until near the close of July almost 300 regular soldiers, led by Captain 
Dalzell, arrived from Niagara. 

With Dalzell had come Major Rogers, with twenty of his Rangers. 
Dalzell was confident of his ability to defeat Pontiac and thereby 
end the siege at once, and he persuaded Major Gladwin, against his 
better judgment, to authorize a night assault upon Pontiac’s camp. 

There ensued the disastrous battle of Bloody Bridge. Parent’s 
Creek then emptied into the Detroit about opposite present-day Elm- 
wood Cemetery; and some distance farther east, behind the Grand 
Marais, was the camp of Pontiac. Early in the morning of July 31, 
Captain Dalzell led a column of 250 soldiers out of the fort and 
eastward along the river road to surprise the sleeping village. But 
the cunning leader penetrated the design and himself laid an am- 
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buscade for the attackers at the point where the highway crossed 
Parent’s Creek, now to be baptized by its permanent name of Bloody 
Run. Here a furious and temporarily indecisive fight ensued, and 
the soldiers drew back to await the coming of daylight, since in the 
night fighting every advantage lay with the Indians. But the warriors 
soon attacked the English in flank and rear, and now their only hope 
lay in fighting their way back to the protection of the fort as soon 
as possible. After several hours of desperate exertion the detachment 
regained the fort. Captain Dalzell had been slain, however, and 
one fourth of his entire party were either dead or wounded. 

Such, briefly sketched, was the battle of Bloody Bridge, in which 
Rogers and his rangers bore a valiant part. At one point in the retreat, 
when the column seemed on the point of being cut in two, they 
stormed a house from which the Indians were firing down upon the 
soldiers, and put the tormentors to flight. Again, after Dalzell had 
fallen, Rogers and his men fortified themselves in the house of 
Jacques Campau, and from this vantage point held off the pursuing 
warriors until they found themselves cut off and besieged by some 
200 foemen. From this predicament they at length escaped under 
cover of the guns of two armed boats on the river, which took station 
opposite Campau’s house and drove the savages to seek shelter from 
their fire. 

Two years prior to the battle just described, Rogers had married 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Elizabeth, the youngest daughter 
of Rev. Arthur Browne.? The stalwart bridegroom was one of the 
best-known men in America, and the parents of the bride (her father 
performed the ceremony) may well have congratulated themselves 
upon her good fortune in winning his love. But events were presently 
to disclose that Rogers was as little fitted for domestic life as he was 
for the humdrum pursuit of a business career. 

In short, his intrepidity in the arena of arms was matched by no 
corresponding stability of character and judgment, and to this lack 
his ultimate ruin must be ascribed. Freed from the restraints of army 
discipline, he indulged in extensive dissipation, mistreated and abused 
his wife, and engaged in extravagant and ruinous commercial specu- 
lations. The close of the war left him without an occupation, unless 
he could win an appointment in the military or Indian service. 


2Their love affair has been celebrated by Whittier in his ballad, “The Ranger.” 
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For a year or so Rogers engaged in private business, which only 
resulted in involving him deeply in debt. In this dilemma, feeling 
that his past military service deserved recognition at the hands of 
a grateful sovereign, he sailed for England in the spring of 1765, 
intent on pressing his claim in person before the home government. 

In London he speedily became a social lion, for his exploits had 
been widely advertised in England, and his personality well fitted 
him to maintain the reputation which had preceded him. Social 
activities aside, he prosecuted, during the months of his London 
sojourn, the twofold task of bringing out certain literary productions 
and importuning the authorities for a governmental appointment. 
Three works, produced in rapid succession, measure the literary out- 
put of the Ranger, while a commission as commander of the post of 
Mackinac and its “dependencies” reflects the skill with which his 
quest of official preferment was pursued. 

The all-powerful figure in the administration of Indian affairs in 
America was Sir William Johnson, who owes his place in history to 
his knowledge of Indian character in general, and his influence over 
the Iroquois Confederacy in particular. He had borne a conspicuous 
part in the French War, and as superintendent of the Indian depart- 
ment, the extension of British authority over the territory conquered 
from France had greatly increased the scope of his responsibilities 
and activities. He had little faith in Rogers, and was dismayed over 
the news of the appointment the latter had won. To conciliate the 
good will of the Indian tribes and to circumvent the machinations 
of the French inhabitants, intent on retaining control of their trade, 
promised to be no mean task; for its accomplishment he proposed 
to establish alongside the military commandant at each post a com- 
missary of Indian affairs, who, subject to his own control and direc- 
tion, should oversee the conduct of the trade and the maintenance 
of peaceful relations with the natives. The success of this adminis- 
trative system presupposed the harmonious cooperation of command- 
ant and local superintendent at their respective stations, and Johnson 
anticipated only disastrous consequences from the appointment of 
Rogers to the post at Mackinac. To forestall these, if possible, he 
proposed to General Gage, Rogers’ military superior, that his discre- 
tionary authority as commandant be strictly hedged about by specific 
directions for the conduct of his office. Gage, who shared Johnson’s 
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distrust of Rogers’ character, readily fell in with this design. The 
strictest economy was urged upon Rogers, who was earnestly enjoined 
against undertaking anything “mew or chargeable” without first sub- 
mitting it to his superior for approval; while in all his dealings with 
the natives he was directed to hold himself strictly obedient to John- 
son, to whom he was to render reports as frequently as to his military 
superior. 

Accompanied by his wife and a secretary, Rogers reached his dis- 
tant station in August, 1766. The fort, rebuilt since the massacre of 
three years before, was garrisoned by two companies of soldiers, com- 
manded, until the arrival of Rogers, by Captain Spiessmacher. 
Nearby were the cabins of the old French trading settlement. De- 
troit, distant a two weeks’ journey in summer and wholly inaccessible 
in winter, was the nearest civilized station; while for a thousand miles 
to west and north stretched the wilderness, inhabited by savage 
Chippewa, Winnebago, Sioux, and other tribes, to all of whom 
Rogers represented the majesty of British authority. As military com- 
mandant and Indian agent combined, he was the supreme govern- 
mental authority for all of this vast region, limited only by the 
‘instructions Gage and Johnson had given him. Those of the latter 
he promptly proceeded to ignore, while scant heed was paid even to 
the directions of Gage, his military superior. The injunction of 
Johnson to confine the Indian trade to the immediate vicinity of the 
fort, where the rapacity of the traders might be restrained, was thrown 
to the winds, and the English traders assembled at the fort were 
given blanket permission to follow the Indians to their winter quar- 
ters. This suited the desires of both traders and natives, and with 
them Rogers’ policy found high favor. 

To develop the trade of the region tributary to Mackinac and con- 
ciliate the favor of the natives were the two principal concerns of 
Rogers throughout the winter. But it was no part of his design to 
confine himself to delivering edicts to such Indian bands as might 
visit Mackinac; instead he undertook with vigor the role of making 
his influence dominant over all the tribes of the extensive region 
stretching to and even beyond the Mississippi. Within a few weeks 
after his arrival at his post an embassy of traders was sent out to 
the Wisconsin tribes and to the Sioux of the Mississippi country, 
to inform them of the conclusion of peace with France and of his 
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own assumption of the command at Mackinac. Other agents were 
sent to the Lake Superior country, while Rogers himself held fre- 
quent councils with the bands that came to Mackinac. All this inter- 
course with the natives involved the giving of numerous presents of 
blankets, rum, tobacco, and other things, which Rogers procured from 
the traders, paying them with warrants drawn on the Indian Depart- 
ment. Since such a course was in plain disregard of his instructions, 
he can hardly have failed to foresee that a storm would break when 
the warrants were presented for payment. Within six weeks of his 
arrival he had spent the sum of 300 pounds, and throughout the au- 
tumn and winter his expenditures continued to mount. With the spring 
of 1767 the pace was accelerated, for Rogers was now ready to put 
into execution the grand design he had conceived of procuring the 
establishment of a separate government at Mackinac which should 
free him from all dependence upon his “troublesome eastern supe- 
riors.” In effect, a duel was about to be staged with Johnson which 
had for its object the securing of the independence of the Northwest 
from all seaboard control, and whose outcome was to be determined 
by the decision of the Board of Trade in London, on which both the 
American officials were dependent. 

Rogers’ project, with an elaborate argument in support of its adop- 
tion, was drawn up in the form of a petition which he transmitted 
direct to the Board of Trade in May, 1767. He undertook to show 
that by the policy of confining the trade to the immediate vicinity of 
Mackinac the distant interior tribes would be subjected to much dis- 
tress, and the British would lose a large and valuable trade which 
was theirs for the taking. Already, he asserted, French and Spanish 
traders from Louisiana were at work among the Sioux, and at some 
of the posts on Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. Not only would 
the British, by refusing to enter the Indian country, lose the trade of 
some 30,000 natives, but they would lose their friendship as well. 
Their attachment to the French and Spanish would increase, while 
to the English they would become dangerous and implacable enemies. 
He further endeavored to demonstrate that the trade situation of 
Mackinac differed from that at all the other western posts, and called 
for different treatment by the government. He wrote: 


This is the outside or Frontier British Post in America. It is or ought 
to be a Barier to all that may come Westerly, Northwesterly or South- 
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westerly to the Pacific Ocean. It is or ought to be a Beacon, from which 
a most extensive and as yet unknown Territory is watched and observed. 
It is or ought to be a Store House fraught with all manner of necessaries 
for the Constant Supply of almost innumerable Bands, Tribes and nations 
of Savages—Savages removed from it five, Six, and eight hundred and 
some a thousand leagues who cannot annually or ever in their Lives visit 
it as a market... . 

From the extensive argument presented, Rogers proceeded to draw 
the conclusion that the security and development of the interests of 
the Empire called for the erection of a civil government at Mackinac, 
independent of any other post. It should embrace a governor and a 
legislative council, with power to enact laws, subject only to the 
royal approval. The governor should be both military commander 
and superintendent of Indian affairs, since the natives contemned a 
divided authority. To enforce his will, he should have a body of 
rangers under his command, while an adequate annual appropriation 
for the expenses of government should be placed at his disposal. 

By Johnson, Rogers’ project was promptly damned in a lengthy 
letter to Lord Shelburne, as “calculated with an eye to his [Rogers] 
_ being governor and to have it in his power to carry on an extensive 
Trade where he pleases assisted by three or four companies of 
Rangers whom he proposes to have established there.” The scheme, 
he asserted, was “too absurd to deserve any comment.” Yet he devoted 
much comment to it, notwithstanding. Johnson’s influence with the 
home authorities prevailed, and Rogers’ plan for the government of 
the Northwest never advanced beyond the stage of a paper project. 
Even his biographer joins with Johnson, his contemporary rival, in 
condemning it. But the opposition of these critics seems determined 
by their lack of confidence in Rogers’ character, rather than by the 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of his proposals. The present writer sees 
much of statesmanlike vision in his argument and proposals. In many 
notable respects his views were far in advance of the time in which 
he lived. 

While devising his scheme of government and awaiting the answer 
to his petition, which never came, Rogers prosecuted actively his 
policy of extending English trade and consolidating his influence 
over the natives. ‘To promote these ends, he convoked at Mackinac, 
in the early summer of 1767, a great intertribal congress, which 
attracted hundreds of warriors from a thousand miles around. For 
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days the tawny delegations straggled in to Mackinac; at length all 
was in readiness and the great council was convened on the sandy 
shore overlooking the blue waters of the lake. It was one of the 
great Indian congresses of American history. Many speeches were 
made, and numerous peace pipes smoked, and all present evinced that 
attitude for amity and desire for peace that Rogers had been laboring 
to instill in them. The success of his efforts and the results of the 
congress are summed up by him in one prodigious sentence: 

I lighted the Calumet or Pipe of Peace which was smoked with the 
Formality usual on such occasions by the Chiefs of the Tribes and Na- 
tions, who gave one another the Strongest assurances of Friendship and 
Love, Promised to forgive and forget all past Injuries and Affronts, to keep 
down and restrain the Fire of their young warriors and use their utmost 
endeavors to prevent mischief on all sides for the future and to live in 
Harmony, Concord, and Good Agreement like Brethren and Children of 
the same Father, begging that they might all be treated as children in 
Common, have Traders sent amongst them and be Supplied with neces- 
sary goods in their Several distant Villages and Hunting grounds which 
I assured them should be done. 

These assurances were never to be made good, for Rogers’ author- 
ity at Mackinac was soon to be rudely terminated. The expenditures 
he was incurring in behalf of the Indian department precipitated his 
downfall. On learning of the course he was pursuing, Johnson had 
sent Lieutenant Roberts to Mackinac as his personal representative, 
charged with the duty of checkmating Rogers’ designs. Friction be- 
tween the two officers necessarily ensued from the moment of Rob- 
erts’ arrival, and his reports were filled with complaints against Rogers, 
whom he charged with harboring some treasonable design. Matters 
came to a head when Potter, Rogers’ secretary, after a violent quarrel 
with his employer, represented to Roberts that it had been occasioned 
by his own virtuous refusal to join in the treason Rogers was con- 
triving. Soon thereafter Potter shook the dust of Mackinac from his 
feet, and journeying to Montreal, there repeated in a lengthy afh- 
davit his charges against Rogers. They created a sensation and, of 
course, played into Johnson’s hand. General Gage sent an order to 
Captain Spiessmacher at Mackinac to arrest and confine his com- 
mander until he could be conveyed to Montreal for trial. The arrest 
was made on December 6, 1767, and since winter was at hand Rogers 
languished in irons at Mackinac until the following spring. He was 
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then conveyed to Montreal, there to be placed on trial for treason.® 
The evidence against him was of so worthless a character, however, 
that before the trial the accusation was changed to one of mutiny 
and embezzlement of funds. When the issue was joined, it broke 
down utterly, and Rogers was triumphantly acquitted. 

Although acquitted, he had been ruined, nevertheless, and his 
hopeful project for the development of peace and trade in the western 
country vanished like the morning mist. Shortly after his trial he 
betook himself to England, there to appeal for a redress of grievances. 
Whether the treasonable design imputed to him ever existed outside 
the fertile minds of his accusers is still unknown, and in the com- 
plete absence of anything resembling proof, it is but fair to acquit 
him (as the court did) of the charge. But the home authorities could 
not restore Rogers without at the same time repudiating Johnson and 
Gage, the two highest officials in America. Their course, under such 
circumstances, scarcely requires statement; the superintendent of 
Indian affairs and the head of the army were sustained, and Rogers’ 
appeal for redress of his wrongs was ignored. That he lacked those 
elements of character and judgment essential to one who would wield 
vast governmental authority seems evident. His further career was 
steadily downward. At the opening of the Revolution, although he 
assured General Washington of his devotion to the patriot cause, that 
leader rejected his proffer of service, and he was even placed in con- 
finement on suspicion of being secretly a supporter of the British 
cause. This suspicion seemed justified when he subsequently accept- 
ed a commission of colonel in the British army, and raised the noted 
Queen’s Rangers for service against the colonists. In 1777 his wife 
divorced him, and the following year he was proscribed and banished. 
He had already returned to England, where he lived in obscurity 
until death terminated his tragic career. 

It had been great in possibilities, and in considering Rogers’ regime 
as governor over the Northwest one is impressed with a sense of 
sadness at the futility of his efforts to promote the trade and welfare 
of this new-won corner of the British Empire which had been en- 
trusted to him to rule. It was alike his misfortune and that of his 
country that he wanted the capacity to bring to realization the vision 


8Like Aaron Burr of a later generation, he was charged with plotting to 
betray his country to the Spaniards. 
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he had conceived of establishing peace and prosperity in the western 
wilderness. Compared with the cynical selfishness of Sir William 
Johnson’s attitude toward the natives, the policy of Rogers seems 
refreshingly humane and progressive. 

It remains to note Rogers’ interest in the development of geo- 
graphical knowledge, which was a marked feature of his character. 
One of his three books, turned out in rapid succession, was a topo- 
graphical description of North America, and on his first visit to 
England in 1765, he laid before the ministry an expansive project 
for an expedition which, under his leadership, should cross the con- 
tinent “from the Great Lakes toward the Head of the Mississippi, 
and from thence to the River called by the Indians Ouragon,” and 
down this stream to the Pacific. This petition is notable in two 
respects. It introduces to our knowledge the name “Oregon,” which 
has since acquired such notable significance in the history of Amer- 
ica. Secondly, Rogers’ proposal fairly anticipates by forty years the 
exploration carried out by Lewis and Clark under the auspices of the 
United States government. To facilitate the execution of his project, 
Rogers asked the appointment to the command of Mackinac. This, 
as we know, was granted, while the exploration project was quietly 
shelved by the ministry. But the audacious Ranger was as little 
bound by ministerial prohibitions as he was by those of Johnson and 
General Gage, and on returning to America he immediately pro- 
ceeded to prepare for the execution of the project he had vainly 
petitioned the ministry to authorize. 

At Boston, in the spring of 1766, Rogers had an interview with 
Captain Jonathan Carver, with whom he had no doubt become 
familiar during the Seven Years’ War. Shortly thereafter, Carver 
followed Rogers to Mackinac, where he was appointed to a subordi- 
nate command of an expedition Rogers was organizing to cross the 
continent to the western sea. In his proposal to the ministry, Rogers 
had estimated that three years would be requisite for the expedition. 
The one which he now, under different auspices, launched from 
Mackinac, was destined to accomplish surprisingly few of the results 
he anticipated, while other consequences no less surprising were to 
follow in its train. 

Instead of crossing the continent and discovering the Northwest 
Passage, it penetrated only to the prairies of central Minnesota, its 
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abandonment being compelled by Rogers’ inability to furnish the 
necessary supplies. Following Rogers’ own downfall at Mackinac, 
Carver returned to his home in the East, whence he shortly set out 
for England. There he petitioned the government for compensation 
for his achievements, and his claims waxing with the passage of 
time, ultimately brought out a volume of Travels, which met with an 
astonishing degree of literary success. In the book, Carver com- 
pletely ignored Rogers, and represented himself as the promoter and 
leader of the exploring expedition. The book was translated into 
French and German, and for upwards of a century continued to be 
reprinted and read, edition after edition being published. Its success 
came too late to benefit the author, however, who died of want in 
1780. It is not clear why Rogers, who outlived him many years, 
refrained from exposing the fraudulent claim of Carver concerning 
the origin of the exploration project. Whatever the reason, he held 
his peace, until his death amid like obscurity in 1793. His role in the 
development of Michigan and the Northwest we have all too inade- 
quately sketched. The story of his brilliant promise in early life, 
together with his disastrous subsequent eclipse might well afford the 


theme for a Greek tragedy. 
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The 225th Anniversary: A Detroit 
Profile of 1926 


Sidney Glazer 


A Detroit PROFILE OF 1926, THE 225TH ANNIVERSARY of its found- 
ing, reveals a city moulded by its past but clearly alert, also, to its 
future. Although it was the fourth largest ctiy in the United States, 
the basic economic and cultural opportunities and advantages were 
annually attracting additional thousands. Detroit was regarded as 
dynamic. It had fulfilled one of Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac’s fond- 
est dreams in becoming a leading metropolis of the New World. 

Detroit’s estimated population was 1,535,964 in contrast with the 
993,739 of 1920. The area of the city was over 139 square miles. 
During these two decades many towns, including some that had 
experienced a community compactness, and undeveloped areas, had 
become an integral part of the city. 

In reality there were thousands of Detroiters not included in the 
legally defined limits. Many lived in Hamtramck, Highland Park, 
Grosse Pointe, Wyandotte, Ecorse, and other down-river communi- 
ties that were a part of a metropolitan Detroit. Even portions of 
Oakland and Macomb counties had come to be incorporated within 
this definition. Large numbers from these suburbs worked in Detroit, 
utilized its extensive recreational facilities, and did a portion of their 
shopping in the city. Detroit’s loop was their “downtown.” 

As an accompaniment of this growth, Detroit’s skyline material- 
ized. Woodward Avenue, the leading thoroughfare, took on the 
character of a large city main street. Washington Boulevard, prima- 
tily residential as late as 1915, had been transformed into an elite 
shopping center. Old-timers were especially impressed with the re- 
cently constructed Book Tower and recently opened Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. The financial area of the city was undergoing similar develop- 
ments and was anticipating further expansion. Announcement was 
made during the year of the intention to construct the forty-five story 
Penobscot Building. 
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Skyscrapers were not confined to the loop. The General Motors 
Building on West Grand Boulevard was the second largest office 
building in the United States and not a few foresaw in it the nucleus 
of a rival downtown area. Highly suggestive of future trends was the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new Maccabees Building at Wood- 
ward Avenue and Putnam on May 29. 

Industrially, Detroit was advanced in its acceptance of the metro- 
politan concept. Although there was a concentration of shops along 
the tracks of the established railroad lines, new factory belts in the 
more outlying areas could be observed. The location of the Ford 
Rouge plant in other than the heart of the city was undoubtedly the 
first move in this trend toward decentralization. 

Early in the century Detroit had been known as the convention 
city. Although this distinction was largely lost by 1926, the physical 
attractiveness of Detroit was still a leading inducement for visitors 
and tourists. The impressiveness of the Detroit River and proximity 
to the Great Lakes were prominently mentioned to these visitors. 

These favorable physical features were now, however, of greater 
importance to residents than transients. During the summer months 
_ excursion boats carried thousands to Bob Lo, Put-in-Bay, Sugar Island, 
Tashmoo, and the Flats. Belle Isle, popular with Detroiters for 
half a century, was the hub of the municipal recreational center. 
Palmer Park was a close competitor and served the many interested in 
utilizing its facilities for tennis and other sports. 

Detroit was regarded as an important industrial city in the latter 
years of the nineteenth century, but in 1926 it was recognized as the 
third most important industrial center in the United States. Over 
two thousand industries gave employment to more than three hun- 
dred thousand workers. Althought the majority were dependent upon 
the automotive and affliated fields, the pharmaceutical, chemical, and 
tobacco industries were several among a number that could be called 
important. Despite its industrial character, Detroit was labeled an 
open-shop city because of the negligible character of unionization in 
the automotive and other major fields of employment. 

Detroit was proud of other than its industrial achievements. It was 
regarded as a well-governed city. Stormy years of city politics result- 
ing from the ward type of government gave way in 1917 to manage- 
ment by a mayor and a nine-man council elected at large who, 
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together with other municipal officials, were chosen on a nonpartisan 
basis. The entire city government had been revamped to provide for 
administration in accordance with the most advanced principles. 
Among the numerous boards was a City Planning Commission which 
suggests the emphasis given to the future growth of the city. 

Culturally, Detroit had made great strides. The supervision of its 
schools was vested in a small board of seven chosen, like other elected 
officials, on a nonpartisan basis. This Board of Education shaped 
policies for a school system that included three municipal colleges: 
the Detroit City College at Cass and Warren, the Detroit Teachers 
College on West Grand Boulevard, and the Detroit College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery on St. Antoine. An extensive building program, 
undertaken at the close of World War I, had finally provided near- 
adequate facilities for high school and elementary pupils. 

The city maintained an Institute of Arts, recently opened, at Wood- 
ward and Kirby. Across from it was the Detroit Public Library, the 
apex of a nationally recognized library system. Interestingly enough 
it had been assumed originally that these two buildings were located 
in what would constitute a “true” central zone for many years to 
come. 

Civic enterprises were not confined to the municipal-service fields. 
The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, organized in 1913, played in its 
own building on Woodward Avenue for the first time in 1919. In 
1926 the orchestra was conducted by the renowned Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch. 

Commercial recreation claimed more and more of the budget of the 
average Detroiter. In the area of sports, baseball was dominant. The 
opening game with Cleveland was attended by a crowd of 36,565. 
Much of this popularity of the Tigers can be associated with the name 
of Ty Cobb, who was the team’s manager in 1926. Other well- 
known team members included Blue, O’Rourke, Manush, Harry 
Heilmann, Warner, and Tavener. Despite the presence of talent and 
a name-manager, the Tigers finshed in second division—because of 
weak pitchers, according to fans. Cobb, who had been with the 
team since 1905, severed his connections at the end of the season. 
No other sport was professionalized to any considerable extent. Base- 
ball and football followers, however, displayed a very keen interest 
in the contents of secondary schedules. 
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Perhaps the most intriguing of the forms of commercial recreation 
was the motion picture. In 1926 Detroit was the home of approxi- 
mately two hundred movie houses, showing the silent flm. Many 
of these theatres were reconverted into emporiums. Others might be 
termed display places. Included in this category was the Capitol- 
State with its huge seating capacity and large orchestra. Movie per- 
sonalities of popularity with Detroit audiences included Pola Negri, 
Norma Tallmadge, and Lon Chaney. 

The legitimate theatre had its followers. The Garrick on Griswold 
Street, the Schubert-Detroit on the Campus Martius, and the New 
Detroit on Randolph Street, all were hosts to New York road shows. 
More distinctly native in character was the Bonstelle Playhouse on 
Woodward Avenue at Eliot Street which was Detroit’s stock company 
under the direction of the ever-popular Jessie Bonstelle. Vaudeville 
continued to thrive at the Temple and the Miles. 

Night clubs were numerous. The decade was one of sophistica- 
tion and Detroit with its wealth supported all of the forms of the new 
urban culture. Unlike many cities, however, no “great White Way” 
was developed. 

Numerous, but not conspicuous, were the “speak-easies.” Despite 
both the federal and state prohibition, liquor evasions were numerous. 
Proximity to Canada and liquor-running across the Detroit River 
made Detroit a leading center of bootlegger activity. In 1926 over 
four thousand arrests were made for liquor violations and more than 
twelve thousand were charged with intoxication. 

An enjoyment of life did not necessarily call for large expenditures 
of money. Even in a materialistic age much was free. The basic 
facilities of the department of parks and the department of recreation 
were without charge or minimum costs. The long-popular Schme- 
man’s Band and the Detroit Symphony alternated in presenting free 
concerts at Belle Isle. 

Although complaints about transportation facilities were numerous 
and the city lacked a rapid transit system, the municipal-owned street 
car system, the Detroit Street Railway, included a network embracing 
even the outlying areas. This service was supplemented by the use 
of busses. Detroiters in 1926 who decried the lack of fast transpor- 
tation on certain main arteries used jitneys, privately owned automo- 
biles organized into a pool, that were looked upon with great disfavor 
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by the city officials. Intercity bus service was in little more than an 
experimental stage. An interurban network, both express and local, 
linked Detroit with nearby Michigan and Ohio cities. No suburbs 
were served in any large scale by railroads. More adequate aviation 
facilities were being demanded. Planes left twice daily from the Ford 
Airport in Dearborn. 

Despite its rate of growth, Detroit claimed to be a friendly city. 
Fraternal organizations were numerous. The new Masonic Temple 
was an excellent illustration of the relationship between lodges and 
civic pride. Neighborhood clubs were numerous. This community 
spirit tended often to reduce class, nationality, or occupational con- 
sciousness. Charities were not neglected. The Detroit Community 
Chest distributed its income to a large number of well-known organi- 
zations. ‘The Goodfellow drive at Christmas was coming to be accept- 
ed as an institution. 

Irrespective of denomination, Detroiters supported religion. Many 
of the church edifices were recent. Interdenominational activities, 
including the Thanksgiving devotion, were common. It was esti- 
mated that 25,000 from Detroit attended Euchrist services in Chicago. 

In politics Detroit leaned toward the Republican party. Victory in 
the Republican primaries was usually the equivalent of election. In 
1926 some interest was displayed in the gubernatorial primary contest 
between Alex Groesbeck and Fred M. Green, which the latter won. 
Detroiters probably received many of their impressions, attitudes, and 
politics from the newspapers published in the city. Although Detroit 
was the home of several radio stations, the programs were to a con- 
siderable extent local and nonpolitical. 

Detroiters undoubtedly lived much as did urban dwellers else- 
where in the United States. They were more and more a part of a 
national pattern. Yet, basically, Detroit was their home and their 
world. 












Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival 
William Mitchell Trevarrow 


THE FIRST HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of Detroit's existence 
was spent as a wilderness garrison town. The second century and a 
quarter, from 1826 until today, has been spent building the greatest 
manufacturing center known to man. Detroit has become a synonym 
for factory and visitors are unstinting in their criticism of the city as 
an impersonal, mechanistic renunciation of human values. Since the 
early 1900’s, Detroit has been a sprawling, overgrown, sometimes 
brutal adolescent, bowing to the twin gods, production and profit. 

Detroit’s history as an industrial center is too well-known to bear 
repetition, but little or no attention has been paid to its cultural 
history. This year, Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the people of Detroit to reassess their civic and 
cultural holdings. For the first time in many decades Detroiters will 
. be made familiar with the cultural heritage that was theirs in the past 
and will be called upon to compare it with the milieu in which they 
are now living. 

A careless remark attributed to a Detroit industrialist has long been 
considered a slogan for Detroit. To the discredit of the city its civic 
and cultural achievements were compared with those of Cleveland. 
“We should do something here,” said one member of the group. 
“Detroit's potentialities have never been realized in any field except 
that of industry. Cleveland has outstripped us in all cultural achieve- 
ments.” 

A second member of the group interrupted at this point. “Sure,” 
he said, “Cleveland’s got the cultural advantages. But, for my part, 
Cleveland can have the culture; we'll take the profits.” 

Detroit, during the last half century, has taken the profits. And, 
it has taken from its residents the pride normally associated with the 
city in which they live. Detroit is perhaps the last of the major 
American cities in which great individual fortunes were made. While 
the wealthy families of New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, and 
Philadelphia were subsidizing the arts and underwriting civic con- 
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struction, the families of Detroit were building the fortunes that have 
become famous. The men of Detroit have been too busy to pay atten- 
tion to interests other than those of business. 

To the city have been attracted hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, eager to work for the expanding industry and high wages of 
the industrial center. From other states, from Europe, from all corners 
of the globe they have assembled. ‘They came into a city that honestly 
and justifiably was called the “City Beautiful,” but which, in a few 
short years, had far outgrown itself. They built their homes in a city 
that was financially wealthy but, to all practical intents and purposes, 
culturally bankrupt. They lived in the city and raised their families 
there, but they were not a part of the city for it did not inspire their 
pride. 

Actually, however, the situation was in many respects misleading. 
Although for more than a century less than half of Detroit’s popula- 
tion was born in the city, an indigenous culture was kept alive. At 
the same time, the many migrant groups formed subcultures that 
enjoyed a healthy growth and enriched the life of their adopted 
home. 

It was the old situation of the forest and the trees. The visitor to 
Detroit, or the resident for that matter, lost sight of the many com- 
munities of culture because of the overwhelming impression created 
by the environment in which they throve. Old and dingy buildings, 
slums, chuckholed streets, noise, and smoke are not indicative of civic 
pride or cultural wealth. The face of the city was apparent, but its 
soul was well hidden. 

One final reason for Detroit's seeming Philistinism is that its many 
cultural movements exist independently of one another. There is no 
correlated program involving all of the city’s social groups. The Scan- 
dinavian Symphony is not related to the Civic Light Opera Associa- 
tion. The Civic Light Opera Association does not join forces with 
the Detroit Historical Society. Nor does the Detroit Historical So- 
ciety collaborate with the large French-Canadian population in the 
city. The result is that there are many active cultures existing side 
by side with no evidence of any relationship. 

Consequently, on the eve of Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival, the 
outlook was both dark and bright, depending upon your position at 
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the moment or the amount of bile in your system. Selden B. Daume, 
president of the festival, commenting on the philosophy of the com- 
memoration, said, “It is our hope that the activities undertaken during 
the coming year will not cease with the conclusion of the festival. We 
look toward long and continued community support of the arts and 
believe that this concerted effort on the part of all the people of Detroit 
will result in the establishment of one community rather than a multi- 
tude of communities within the metropolitan area. We further believe 
that the civic building program begun during this festival year will 
supply the impetus necessary to rebuild the city, suiting it to life as it 
it lived today.” 

Mayor Albert E. Cobo seconded the statement made by Mr. 
Daume when, on January 1, 1951, he officially opened the festival 
year with an open house party in the City Hall. He remarked that, 
“Detroit has long been known as a dynamic city. Now it will show 
that it is a cultural and social center as well. Too often the people 
lose contact with the groups at work and the activities taking place 
in a city the size of Detroit. This year will, I believe, see the birth in 
Detroit of a new cultural and social consciousness, a consciousness 
that will be perpetuated far into the future.” 

These are the hopes and plans of the men who are the leaders in 
the organization of the festival. Admittedly, it is easy to plan, but 
the people of the city are making the plans a reality. To do this they 
have, during the past two years, pooled their funds, labor, and time. 
The result is the birth of a new voice for the city. 

The festival board of directors sought the services of men experi- 
enced in the fields of community and public relations and in the field 
of staging civic celebrations. ‘The men secured were not only well 
established in their professions, but had highly developed senses of 
civic responsibility as well. One of their first decisions was that the 
festival should not be considered a one-year celebration. Their plan 
was that the festival should be the springboard for a new cultural 
movement supported by the community. 

Alfred Stern, the technical director for Detroit’s 250th Birthday 
Festival, stated that, “Far beyond its historical significance, Detroit’s 
250th Birthday Festival, in common with all major community cele- 
brations, has both a contemporary significance and a far-reaching 
potential, which will continue to influence community life when the 
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actual details of the celebration itself have faded into nostalgic 
memory.” 

It is Stern’s opinion that civic celebrations, such as Detroit’s 250th 
Birthday Festival, exert a tremendous force in bringing together peo- 
ple of varied backgrounds, who normally do not meet. A spirit of 
cooperation is engendered which serves the community well, not only 
at the moment, but in the future as well. 

Another prime objective of the festival is educational. In this re- 
spect many activities of a perpetuating nature are being undertaken. 
One of these is a publishing program directed by the education com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. David Henry. A series of thirty 
pamphlets is being prepared for distribution to the schools in the 
metropolitan area. Each pamphlet will treat one phase of Detroit 
history and relate it to the history of the United States and the world. 
It is a carefully considered plan to integrate and give added meaning 
to local history. 

The nationality groups committee, headed by Dr. Thelma James, 
in addition to many projects lasting through the year, will sponsor 
two large international folk festivals during the third week of July. 
The festivals will demonstrate the fact that although America has 
long been termed the “melting pot,” the mores and cultures intro- 
duced to this country by immigrant groups do not disappear, but 
exist amicably side-by-side with what is called the American way of 
life. It is an ambitious program conceived and supported by more 
than sixty nationality groups living in the metropolitan area. 

Finally, the cavalcade parade is in itself a mnemonic device. 
Rather than a collection of unrelated, tinseled floats, and drab march- 
ing units, it was decided that the parade should present history on 
the broadest popular base. Each of approximately thirty floats will 
depict a climactic moment in the city’s life, extending from Louis 
XIV’s grant of the charter to Cadillac through the final float depict- 
ing Detroit’s contemporary contributions to the nation. On each float 
will be mounted a public address system over which a thirty-second 
recording will be played describing the tableau and explaining its 
significance. As this popular presentation of history will reach an 
audience of approximately one half million people, it is expected to 
affect more people than ony other single device employed during the 
year. 
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The festival, in one way or another, is expected to reach all of the 
people in the metropolitan area. Events are scheduled on every pos- 
sible community level and for every segment of the community. For 
the first time in many years, Detroit is one community, working with 
a single purpose, rather than a group of cultural communities, oper- 
ating without reference to the whole. 





The Detroit Historical Museum: 
A. Museum of Ideas 


Henry D. Brown 


EXACTLY TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS FROM THE DAY that Antoine 
de la Mothe Cadillac founded Detroit, the now world famous auto- 
mobile city will dedicate a new historical museum—a museum that 
will constitute a visible and continuing memorial to Detroit’s historic 
birthdate. But, even more significant than the building itself are the 
ideas the museum will bring to life for the visitor. This is a museum 
where the meaning of history, rather than the objects of history, 
plays the leading role. 

Founded by the Detroit Historical Society, the new museum is the 
creation of the society both in fact and in spirit. Although the so- 
ciety’s history covers a mere thirty years, its membership and activity 
program has been so well developed that the typical Detroit phrase 
can aptly be applied—‘It’s the biggest and best in these United 
States!” Certainly with nearly three thousand members it is the 
largest local historical society and as to its being the best, it confi- 
dently presents a program of publications, public meetings, educa- 
tional activity, and membership participation that would be difficult 
to rival. 

The society has fostered the Detroit Historical Museum since 1928 
and during the difficult war years of 1943 and 1944 a building fund 
representing gifts of nearly $400,000 was established. This is but a 
partial indication of the vitality of the organization—a vitality that 
springs from the interest and participation of a large percentage of 
the members from the president right down to the newest afhliate. 
In addition, the membership has grown ninefold in the last six years 
and the society's program has developed proportionately. These ac- 
complishments reflect countless hours of assistance and participation 
on the part of the membership. It is this concern that assures the 
success of the new historical museum. 

The many workers in the historical society give their time and 
energy not so much for the society itself as for the goals which they 
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feel can be achieved through their efforts. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this is Detroit’s historical museum. Not only did the society 
found the museum and foster its growth during the depression years, 
but it raised the funds for a new museum building. Mc-eover, it was 
realistic in its approach to the difficult question faced by all such 
institutions, the problem of continued support and proper mainte- 
nance. In 1945, it offered to the citizens of Detroit, through a charter 
amendment proposal, the valuable collections of museum materials 
and the building fund which had been raised if the city would main- 
tain and staff the museum. This generous proposal brought forth an 
enthusiastic response from Detroiters and the charter amendment 
was passed by a large majority vote. A four-member historical com- 
mission was created and the museum became the responsibility of 
the city of Detroit on July 1, 1946. 

From the very beginning of the new building drive in 1943, 
museum building plans had been on the architect’s drawing board. 
Furthermore, an exhibit program which would be of challenging 
interest to the greatest number of Detroiters and to the thousands of 
yearly visitors to our city was taken under consideration. For this task, 
the museum staff and commission found themselves in a uniquely 
favorable position. The staffs of many museums find their energies 
divided between museum exhibit work, the care of a library, and a 
major activity in education and public relations. The energies of our 
museum staff were not so divided. The society continued its active 
promotional and educational program and the Burton Historical Col- 
lection of the Detroit Public Library maintained the library func- 
tions. Thus the staff was able to give the major part of its energies 
to the planning and preparation of a museum exhibit program. The 
society membership and staff find their field of interest so closely 
associated that a number of society committees directly foster seg- 
ments of the museum program, and the director of the museum also 
serves the society as managing director to promote close coordination. 

The vexatious delay of nearly five years between the completion 
of the building drive and the completion of the new building is, in 
retrospect, one of the more fortunate influences upon the museum 
program. Opening dates were proposed from time to time and then 
postponed. But, each one of these deadlines exposed weaknesses in 
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planning which most museums discover only after the building is 
completed and the exhibits installed. The completion of the museum 
at this time, on Detroit's 250th birthday is particularly timely. 

The museum building, designed by architect William E. Kapp, 
has a number of features which taken as a group are unique in 
museum construction. Mr. Kapp’s interest in the museum building 
program has gone far beyond the limits of his contractual require- 
ments. For the past five years, he has done extensive research on 
museum problems. Recognizing that the best light for exhibits is 
artificial, there are no windows in the exhibit areas. On the other 
hand as offices and workrooms will be located on the top floor, win- 
dows there are plentiful. Consequently, this area will be considerably 
more inviting than the basements where most museum staffs are wont 
to labor. At the present time, however, all space in the building is 
devoted to exhibits, and office space is located in the two-story struc- 
ture, now on the site, which adjoins the building. 

The exterior has been designed to harmonize both with the classi- 
cal architecture of its neighbors in the Cultural Center, the art insti- 
tute and public library, and the contemporary design of the new 
Wayne University buildings. A distinctive feature in connection 
with the building are the three flag poles, a gift of the Detroit News, 
on which the flags of France (1701-60), Great Britain (1760-96), 
and of the United States will be flown. Visitors to the museum will 
note numerous ways in which the exterior and interior of the build- 
ing have been designed to better serve the exhibit program. Although 
many refinements had to be eliminated because of increased construc- 
tion costs, the basic idea of building around a museum program, 
rather than fitting the museum program into a building was achieved. 

A museum of ideas does not necessarily mean that these ideas must 
be new or unique. It merely means that ideas are the yardstick by 
which its program is measured. For example: a rare, unusual, or 
costly artifact which does not at the moment help to illustrate an idea 
may be placed in storage while some object of relatively little beauty 
and no intrinsic worth but which does help illustrate an idea will be 
used. 

History is another word for experience and our city has had so 
many experiences that our museum could never hope to illustrate 
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more than a small number at one time. We must of necessity be 
selective. By changing various kinds of exhibits from time to time, 
additional facets in the prism of Detroit's heritage can be shown. 
New ideas and new ways to illustrate those ideas will provide a 
constantly varied bill of fare for the visitor. Many exhibits will be 
changed seasonally as their nature dictates, other display areas from 
year to year, and every exhibit in the building will be reconsidered 
after a five-year period to see if it should be remodeled or removed 
completely to better serve the museum’s purpose. 

Another indication of the fundamental difference between our 
museum program and that of the more conventional historical mu- 
seum is the fact that we have consciously limited our field to the 
history of Detroit and the surrounding area. Furthermore, in every 
display area we are attempting to create exhibits which people will 
want to see and not just feel they ought to see. Perhaps the munici- 
pal services area will best illustrate how in planning the design of 
exhibits our aim is first to attract and then to teach. An outstanding 
feature of this area will be a model railroad now being constructed in 
cooperation with one of the model railroad clubs of our community. 
During certain stated periods the railroad will be operated by club 
members on a regular schedule. This exhibit will not only show 
working models and interesting artifacts on the history of railroading 
but will demonstrate the operation of the intricate railroad systems 
of the present. The fire department exhibit is planned to include an 
operating fire alarm call box which shows how the signal system is 
activated in the fire station along with pointing out which fire com- 
panies will respond to the alarm. In the election exhibit, visitors will 
have an opportunity to cast facsimile ballots as they would have a 
century ago and to operate the modern voting machine of today. In 
every area we plan to have one or more exhibit units which have 
action or are designed so that the visitors may participate. 

Because Detroit is best known the world over as a city of produc- 
tion, the largest exhibit area in the new museum will be devoted to 
the development of Detroit’s industry. This portion of the museum 
was made possible through the gifts of the children of John and 
Horace Dodge and will be known as the John and Horace Dodge 
Industrial Hall. In this area, although we will have exhibits on early 
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craft in Detroit, the major emphasis will be on the mass production 
system founded here and its growth over the past half century. In 
Detroit mass production means automobiles. Thus the industrial 
exhibits will encompass the development of automobile manufactur- 
ing techniques plus an interpretation of the effect upon the worker 
in the plant, the man on the street, and the community at large. In 
this way we hope to convey to the visitor a portion of Detroit’s his- 
tory along with a glimpse of the many factors which have produced 
the present-day industrial giant of Detroit. 

For more than a century the majority of Detroiters have not been 
natives to this spot. They have come here to find “opportunity.” 
Most of them came from the country or small communities where 
the social and economic patterns were comparatively simple. Today, 
Detroit is a great city with the many problems and responsibilities 
common to urban centers. Therefore, an area of more than one 
quarter of the exhibit space will be devoted to showing how Detroit 
meets those problems and responsibilities. Here we will show the 
history of Detroit's metropolitan services and how they affect the 
lives of our citizens. This division of the museum will contain ex- 
hibits on public utilities in the fields of electricity, gas, communica- 
tion, and transportation. It will point up the contributions made by 
the city to the citizen, such as fire and police protection, public 
schools, and the many functions of city government. Also included 
in this area will be exhibits reflecting cultural developments in the 
fields of music, religion, architecture, recreation, and the work of 
benevolent societies. In cooperation with the medical profession and 
the department of health, a health exhibit will be installed. We 
know of no other museum in the United States which has set aside 
any considerable area to illustrate the problems and potentialities 
engendered by living in a metropolitan community. 

On the ground floor of the museum will be a full-scale reproduc- 
tion of typical street areas of old Detroit. Perhaps this will initially 
be our most dynamic exhibit. Four typical periods have been selected 
1840-50, 1870-80, the turn of the century, and the 1920's. Here the 
visitor can, in fact, stroll through history. He will walk on the 
cobblestone pavements of the 1840's, the wood block of the 1870's, 
the brick of the turn of the century, and the asphalt of the 1920's. 
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The streets will be lighted respectively with oil lamps, gas lamps, and 
electric arc lamps. Store fronts will be sections of buildings salvaged 
from structures of the respective periods. In the show windows and 
in the stores will be the kinds of objects sold in each of the periods. 
These objects will be priced, but prices will be related to wages paid 
in the period so that the real cost of the objects then will be empha- 
sized in terms of today’s standards. 

The entrance to the streets of Detroit will contain exhibits on the 
history of Detroit from the time of Cadillac to 1840, the period of 
the first street exhibit. At present these will be cases with artifacts 
and pictures relating to the periods of French occupation, British 
rule, and American government during colonial and territorial times. 
It is planned that this will later be developed as a series of dioramas 
presenting the highpoints of Detroit’s colorful history under three 
flags. 

Although museum exhibits will emphasize the objects and prob- 
lems common to the majority of Detroiters, the museum does not 
overlook the contributions of individual leaders. We are placing par- 
- ticular importance upon the part Detroiters have taken in the defense 
of the nation, past and present. In accordance with this theme, the 
Russell A. Alger Memorial, the Hall of Patriotism, has been designed 
to serve a dual purpose. Made possible through the generosity of the 
late Mrs. Charles Pike of Chicago, the last surviving daughter of 
General Alger, a portion of the hall will be used as a meeting place 
for patriotic and civic groups. However, the major part of the hall 
will contain exhibits on the Colonial wars, Revolutionary War, War 
of 1812, Civil War, Spanish-American War, and the two recent 
world conflicts. These exhibits will be more permanent in nature 
than those in other parts of the museum. They will present materials 
pertaining to individuals from Detroit who served the community 
and nation in time of need. A number of these exhibits are being 
carried out in cooperation with patriotic organizations, among them 
the Historic Memorials Society which is underwriting the Room of 
Tradition associated with the Hall of Patriotism. This room will be 
furnished with items which were at one time in the homes of leading 
Detroiters and will reflect the gracious standard of living which those 
leaders enjoyed in the period of a century ago. 
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Located on the upper floor of the museum and overlooking the 
spacious grounds of the library and art institute will be the Hall of 
Citizenship. This hall will serve as the principal meeting room in 
the museum and groups numbering up to one hundred can be accom- 
modated there. Portraits of renowned citizens of the past will be 
placed on the walls and each month some patriotic leader will be 
selected as the historic citizen of the month. In an exhibit case asso- 
ciated with this portrait will be objects related to the individual, his 
times, or contributions to the community. In connection with this 
hall is the board room for meetings of the board of trustees of the 
society and the commission. This room will also serve to memorialize 
the work of the “old newsboys,” the Goodfellows’ organization, which 
has set such a splendid example for our community. 

The accomplishment of the task of planning and creating the new 
museum exhibit program with its 48,000 feet of floor space has been 
rendered most difficult because of our small professional staff, con- 
sisting only of the director, assistant director, three department heads, 
and five museum technicians. Our Fort Wayne Military Museum 
and the Museum of Great Lakes History each had their own exhibit 
program to maintain and could only give partial aid from their pro- 
fessional staffs of three and two, respectively. 

The central theme around which our pattern of exhibits will be 
built is a demonstration of what has happened to the standard of 
living of the typical Detroiter since this became an American com- 
munity. It is the firm belief of the members of the commission and 
the board of trustees of the society that such a portrayal, done hon- 
estly with an objective selection of material, will be of real worth to 
the interpretation of our heritage. We have no pattern or example 
of previous experience to follow. There are museums which have 
shown how the farmer lived one hundred years ago, others which 
illustrate crafts, and many have splendid displays on the mode of 
life enjoyed by the influential and prosperous. But our idea is to 
show the development of the typical Detroiter’s way of life. This 
typical Detroiter was not and is not a native. He might have been 
the Yankee of a century and a quarter ago, the German or Irish of 
a century ago, the central and south European of half a century ago, 
or one of the thousands still pouring into Detroit from other parts of 
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Michigan and the United States today. Whether it was one hundred, 
seventy-five, fifty years ago, or today, the typical Detroiter was moti- 
vated by basically similar reasons in his migration to our community. 
It was the expectation that here in Detroit there would be a chance 
for him and his family to better their lot. In one word, Detroit then 
and now has meant opportunity. It is, therefore, the purpose of our 
museum program to demonstrate what these opportunities were and 
by so doing make Detroit’s history meaningful to the typical Detroiter 


of today. 





The International Institute in the Cultural 
Center of Detroit 
Alice L. Sickels 


WITH THE COMPLETION OF THE NEW HEADQUARTERS BUILDING of the 
International Institute of Metropolitan Detroit, Incorporated, there 
has been added to the cultural center of this industrial metropolis 
a visible symbol of the permanent cultural values and patterns that 
immigrants from all corners of the world have contributed to our 
American heritage. The arresting contemporary building, developed 
in reinforced concrete, brick, aluminum, and glass, at the corner of 
East Kirby Avenue and John R Street is unique in design and many 
other ways as well. For the first time in any country a new structure 
has been planned and erected to house the work of an independent 
Internatoinal Institute, a social service agency designed to help men 
and women who were born in other countries, and their children, 
understand what it means to be an American, and to become fully 
participating citizens of their adopted country. 

It is fitting that a private social agency operated through joint 
voluntary financing should be an integral part of the cultural center, 
for this extensive development of social services is uniquely an Amer- 
ican cultural pattern. Distinctively midwestern in origin, joint financ- 
ing, which began with the Community Chest in Cleveland in World 
War I, has reached its highest development in Detroit’s United 
Foundation Torch Fund. ‘The services and activities housed in this 
building follow the best current practices of four disciplines: social 
case work, social group work, community organization, and informal 
adult education. The entire second floor of the building is devoted 
to offices for the professional and clerical staff, together with a small 
library for reference files, study, and committtees. 

The building itself, although designed to house the functions of a 
social service agency, is something much more than just that. It is 
also a memorial to the pioneers, most of them nameless and unre- 
membered, who left their homes and families in many lands across 
the seas and brought to Detroit needed skills and willing hands to 
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help build the industrial capital of the world. A memorial, also, to 
the pioneer mothers, whose numerous progeny are now substantial 
American citizens, the physicians, educators, artists, business men, 
homemakers, clergymen, industrialists, government officials of today. 
The parents of more than half of Detroit’s residents were born in 
another country. 

It is especially fitting that as part of Detroit’s 250th anniversary 
celebrations in 1951, the International Institute, featuring a Hall of 
Nations, should be dedicated as a public expression of appreciation 
for the contribution of pioneers from more than thirty foreign coun- 
tries. So far as we know, no other similar memorial building has been 
erected. The nationality rooms in the University of Pittsburgh had a 
somewhat similar motivation. 

A building expressing this public “thank you” might have been 
erected in any part of the city, but this area was found most readily 
accessible by public transportation from all directions. It is particu- 
larly suitable that a site in the cultural center of Detroit was chosen. 
Across Kirby Avenue, the Detroit Institute of Arts houses the master- 
pieces of artists from many countries; in the beautiful Cass Gilbert 
Public Library at Woodward Avenue and Kirby, visible from the 
front windows of the International Institute, are collected the greatest 
books of all times and all people; on the opposite corner the new 
Detroit Historical Museum preserves the written records and some 
of the artifacts of those who have developed this region, particularly 
of those who left their names on the land. In the International Insti- 
tute will be found people who are themselves culture carriers of other 
civilizations. Participating in the activities, along with Americans 
from the general community, are foreign-born residents and adopted 
citizens from twoscore countries. Through the sharing of their living 
music, arts, crafts, knowledge of history, traditional foods, and, most 
of all, their personalities, they build “bridges of understanding” from 
the old world to the new. 

But let us approach and enter the building. 

Shaded by two of the tall Kirby Avenue elms, in the early Ameri- 
can tradition and a rare copper beech reminiscent of the immigrant 
French gardeners of early Detroit, the building, eighty feet by one hun- 
dred and thirteen feet, is set back from the sidewalk by a broad lawn. 
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Four square white pillars, evenly spaced across the front of the build- 
ing, support the overhanging second floor and symbolize the four 
freedoms of democracy. A soft rose brick with yellow tones gives a 
feeling of warmth to the facade and contrasts interestingly with the 
lower blue panels of the continuous glass of the upper facade and 
the bands of aluminum dividing the windows. Four flagstone steps 
above the sidewalk one enters the lobby through two sets of clear 
glass doors. To the left through a transparent partition is seen the 
members lounge, contemporary in furnishings in keeping with the ex- 
terior of the building and the lobby. On wintry days the welcoming 
fire in the copper-hooded fireplace will be visible both from the lobby 
and the street through the floor-to-ceiling windows. On the right 
is the information desk and beside it the open door to the volun- 
teers office from which a volunteer hostess will step forth to wel- 
come visitors to the building. Those who come for advice and help 
on their individual problems or on the business of the agency will 
be directed up the open stairway to the offices on the second floor. 
Those who come to attend the English and citizenship classes, foreign 
language conversation groups, choruses, clubs, craft shop, or folk 
dance classes will be directed downstairs, where there are multipur- 
pose rooms divided by modernfold partitions into sections of various 
sizes as needed. 

This foundation floor is decorated in colorful folk motifs, because 
the international institutes in their beginnings forty years ago were 
designed to meet the assimilation problems of people, most of whom 
came directly from the mountains and villages of Europe. To bridge 
the language barriers and help people feel welcome, these agencies 
found common ground for people of great diversity in the enjoyment 
of their folk songs, folk dances, and traditional foods. Soon it was 
discovered that interest in the folk arts was a ready and inexpensive 
means of enlisting the interest of chosen representatives of the gen- 
eral American community in their neighbors of foreign origins. Out 
of these simple acts of hospitality in inviting recent arrivals to put 
on their best dresses on holidays (often a folk costume) and share 
their traditional dishes, games, songs, and dances with other lonely 
immigrants, grew the folk arts movement within the international 
institutes which, as a by-product of good social work, has done much 
to preserve the folk heritage of Americans. 
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People who can neither sing nor dance together, nor speak the 
same language, nevertheless find common ground in the enjoyment 
of good food. Two ample and well-equipped kitchens are an essen- 
tial part of this building, with food storage space and a modern 
dishwashing room on the ground floor. Dinners, lunches, and _re- 
freshments available on reservation will feature interesting traditional 
foods as “conversation pieces.” They will be prepared mostly by vol- 
unteer cooks of many backgrounds for whom the beautiful kitchens 
will serve as a modern club room for the pursuit of their cooking 
hobbies. There will be no public dining room in the building, but 
perhaps the most popular section will be the old world coffee room 
where from ten to eleven o'clock every evening, coffee and pastries 
will be served around a peasant fireplace as a means of bringing to- 
gether the various nationality groups who are in the building and 
members of the International Institute who may be passing by on 
their way home from other meetings in the Cultural Center. 

On the main floor, directly above this peasant village coffee room 
are the American rooms, beautifully but simply designed and fur- 
nished in a distinctly American tradition under the sponsorship of 
* Mrs. Fred T. Murphy, who has interested many descendants of early 
Detroit families in the project. These carpeted rooms, also capable 
of being subdivided by modernfold partitions, will be used for more 
formal meetings and receptions. Refreshments will be available from 
the adjoining service kitchen which is connected by an electric dumb- 
waiter with the main kitchen on the floor below. If it may seem to 
some that a peasant fireplace on one floor and traditional American 
rooms on another are out of place in a contemporary building, one 
need only be reminded of the function of this building which is to 
serve people in transition from one cultural pattern to another. This 
transition is dramatized in the furnishings and symbols which express 
the International Institute’s basic conviction that a loyal American 
citizen may also accept and cherish the best of his background, be it 
Old World or early American, and is a richer, happier person for it. 

Across the hall from the American rooms, opening off the lobby 
and adjoining the members lounge described above, is the main 
feature of the building, the Hall of Nations, an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of four hundred. It is also a multipurpose room with 
a flat hardwood floor and well-equipped stage. It can be used for 
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dancing, banquets, small concerts, and little theater. A unique fea- 
ture is the participants gallery from which those who take part in the 
program may enjoy the other numbers while waiting their turns, 
without disturbing the audience. Steps the entire width of the stage 
will facilitate the interchange of audience and entertainers. 

Except for the space occupied by the stage, the walls of the Hall of 
Nations are lined with glass-covered, locked exhibit cases eight feet 
high. Each one of the nationalities who participate in the institute’s 
activities, who secured more than twenty-seven hundred small gifts 
and organized countless projects to raise money to build the hall, will 
be assigned display space. A continuously changing exhibit will illus- 
trate the cultural gifts of each nationality to American life. To every- 
one who enters, and particularly to the many groups of children who 
will be the guests of the institute, these exhibits will say, “We live 
in an international city, in an international world. People from all 
these countries have helped to build Detroit; they became equally 
good Americans.” 

In this auditorium, as elsewhere in the building, activities will be 
developed which are designed to bring together under pleasurable 
circumstances established Americans whose ancestors came by earlier 
boats, and the more recent arrivals, so that they may come to know, 
understand and accept one another. This building will serve as a 
laboratory in human relations. Under the guidance of trained social 
group workers, through projects of common interest, and the discov- 
ery of common ground, people of diverse cultural backgrounds will 
develop mutual appreciation and respect. A workshop where volun- 
tary learning and discussion yield experience in the democratic proc- 
ess is particularly important to recently arrived peoples who have 
lived under totalitarian governments and are bewildered in our so- 
ciety which believes in equality of opportunity and justice. People 
who know the International Institute only superficially sometimes do 
not understand its use of cultural backgrounds and of professional 
workers who speak foreign languages as a means of fostering Ameri- 
canism. Although these otherwise well-informed Americans who 
question are often themselves much interested in their own forebears, 
they, paradoxically, hold that people from other countries should “for- 
get their homelands and be Americans.” This theory of Americani- 
zation has backfired. Everyone needs roots, a sense of cultural 
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continuity. Adults with healthy minds do not forget their past and 
their people. Public pressure to repress these memories and emotions 
has resulted in feelings of guilt, shame, and confusion. Too many 
foreign-born American men and women, who were fulfilling all their 
obligations as loyal American citizens, honest workers, and good par- 
ents, have been made to feel rejected as “second rate” citizens. Chil- 
dren have been made ashamed of their parents, their home life, their 
churches, and even their names. This has resulted in loss of self- 
respect, breakdown in family and group controls, and delinquency. 
Modern psychologists support the long years of practice of the inter- 
national institutes which encourages people to be themselves, to share 
with pride their own distinctive heritage. Released from the neces- 
sity of holding on to their own backgrounds defensively, immigrant 
people, by being accepted and appreciated, are all the more ready to 
take on new patterns and values that are fundamentally American. 

What the International Institute does in accepting the cultural 
gifts of the people from other countries and sharing them as a means 
of furthering community contacts is colorful and dramatic. The news- 
. papers like to play up pictorial “foreignness.” It is far more difficult 
to publicize what this agency is doing hour by hour to help men and 
women and their families in their adjustment to American life and 
institutions through face to face interviews with skilled case workers 
using foreign languages. This service is highly confidential, but a 
few well-disguised illustrations may be of interest. 

A church group brought Jaroslava, a woman in her late thirties, 
to Detroit, from a displaced persons’ camp. Her husband had been 
' drafted into the Serbian Army and never heard from again. They 
had three small children. One night when her town was bombed, 
she and the children hurried to the shelter. Being a trained nurse, 
when she saw the wounded there, she ran back to her house for her 
kit. While she was inside, the bomb hit; the house caught fire, and 
was entirely destroyed. Miraculously she escaped and returned to the 
shelter. The first part of the shelter where she had left the children 
had been bombed and she found only blasted bodies. Searching far- 
ther she found her three children with their hands to their throats, 
dead from suffocation. After this she walked around the city when- 
ever the bombs came, hoping one would fall on her. 
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After years in a displaced persons’ camp, Jaroslava came to Detroit 
hoping to find work as a nurse, but no job was open because she did 
not speak or understand English. Immediately she began to attend 
English classes at the International Institute and at a Sunday after- 
noon open house for new arrivals, she met a case worker who spoke 
her own language and told him of her difficulties in finding work. 
In the interviews that followed, her records were translated, contact 
was made for her with the State Board of Registration of Nurses and 
Trained Attendants, and she started to work as a nurse’s aide in a 
Detroit hospital. Eventually she will become a registered nurse, for 
which there is a great demand. 

It took many interviews in her own language before Jaroslava 
could share with the case worker the horror of the suffocated children 
which was constantly in her mind. “This is the first time,” she said, 
“that I could tell anyone about the children; now the future will be 
easier.” 

In a European port, a girl of nineteen waved goodbye to her fiancé 
when his American visa arrived before hers. A few months later, she 
also came to New York on a United Nations transport, but John was 
not there to meet her. His address was Detroit, but she had no 
money. She found work cleaning an office building at night. 
When she fainted at her work, a New York nationality social agency 
found a place for her until the baby was born, and requested the help 
of the International Institute in Detroit to locate the unmarried 
father. Eventually he was contacted, but at first was unable to admit 
his responsibility. Meanwhile, a healthy baby boy arrived, and ar- 
rangements were made to have Stacia and the child come to Detroit. 
John, who was very immature, claimed he still loved the girl but he 
could not take responsibility for her and their child because he had 
to buy a new car. After many weeks of patient interviews, the young 
people were reunited. Stacia said to the caseworker, “You are the 
only family I have in the world. My father, mother, sisters, and 
brothers died or disappeared behind the Iron Curtain.” And so, a 
worker from the International Institute witnessed the wedding, held 
so early in the morning that no one in the community would know. 
She also sponsored the child who was baptized the same day. 

With a baby to care for, Stacia has been able to learn very little 
English. Her husband speaks it hesitantly. All of these interviews 
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were carried on in their native language. After they were settled in 
a tiny apartment, the record might have closed with a happy ending, 
but John has been drafted. The International Institute will continue 
to be “own family” to Stacia. These are but two of more than fifteen 
hundred cases helped in one year. There are nearly half a million 
people in metropolitan Detroit who were born in another country— 
about one in five. 

The International Institute of Metropolitan Detroit, a non-sectarian 
Community Chest agency, was incorporated January 1, 1945, to help 
meet the special problems which arise out of, or are complicated by 
“foreignness.” It took over the distinctive services to nationality com- 
munities which had long been carried by the International Center 
Branch of the Young Women’s Christian Association. A building 
fund committee, under the leadership of Mr. Herbert J. Woodall, 
has worked for five years to secure funds for a suitable headquarters 
building. More than thirty-five hundred separate gifts from individ- 
uals and organizations, along with a single gift of $85,000 from the 
S. S. Kresge Foundation, made it possible to start with sufficient 
_ funds to ensure completion of the building to the point of occupancy. 
The general contractors, Barton-Malow Company, began construction 
on September 11, 1950. Sunday, June 17, 1951, was chosen for the 
dedication of the building. Following a formal program in the audi- 
torium of the Detroit Institute of Arts at 4:00 p.m., a colorful proces- 
sion of nationality groups, many of them in traditional costumes, 
carrying flags and banners, walked around the square of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts to the new building at John R and Kirby for the 
ceremony of blessing the building which included customs traditional 
to the various nationalities, for the motto of the International Insti- 
tute is “many nationalities, many creeds, one country.” 





Some Important Books About Detroit’ 


Bap, F. Crever. Detroit's First American Decade, 1796-1803. Ann 
Arbor, 1948. 276 p. Index, footnotes, and illustrations. 


Very detailed history of Detroit from the beginning of the American 
regime until the fire and the coming of the governor and judges in 
1805. 


Burton, Cxarence M., editor. The City of Detroit, Michigan, 
1701-1922. Detroit, Chicago, 1922. 5 volumes. 


Two volumes are of history, three are of biographical sketches of De- 
troit citizens. Signed articles by authorities such as Clarence M. Burton 
are valuable, but title is of uneven merit. Especially valuable for 
Detroit’s 250th anniversary is Burton’s chapter on “Citizens and Fam- 
ilies of Early Detroit” which includes a directory of Cadillac’s village, 
1701-10. 


BurTon, CLARENCE M., editor. Corporation of the Town of Detroit: Act 
of Incorporation and Journal of the Board of Trustees: 1802-1805. De- 
troit, 1922. 86 p. Index. 

List of trustees and officials when Detroit was incorporated, January 
18, 1802; the Act of Incorporation; minutes of the Board of Trustees, 


1802-1805, giving ordinances discussed and passed, persons reprimand- 
ed and fined. 


Burton, M. Acngs, editor, and Burron, Crarence M., compiler. 

Proceedings of the Land Board of Detroit. Detroit, 1915. 314 p. Foot- 
notes, index, and illustrations. 
A journal of the proceedings of the governor and judges, sitting as a 
land board to adjust the claims and clarify titles in Detroit and adja- 
cent districts, 1808-1820. With this: Copies of documents in the City 
Hall, being petitions of individuals setting forth their claims, 1806- 
1829. Subjects: Detroit citizens, their bases of real estate ownership, 
and genealogy. 


Cariin, Gzorce B. The Story of Detroit. Detroit, 1923. 764 p. 
Comprehensive popular history of Detroit published originally as a 
serial in the Detroit News to interest readers in the story of their city’s 
development. Useful for information about the great Detroit fire of 
1805, the last Indian massacre here, the first newspaper, bank history, 
musical organizations, and the coming of the movies. 


1This compilation was made from the holdings of the Burton Historical 
Collection in the Detroit Public Library. 
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DenissEN, Curist1AN. Genealogy of French families of Detroit. Type- 
written. 25 volumes. 


Outline sketches of French-Catholic families in Detroit, from the immi- 
grant ancestor to the 1880's. 


Farmer, Smtas. The History of Detroit and Michigan; or, The Me- 
tropolis Illustrated; a Chronological Cyclopaedia of the Past and Pres- 
ent, Including a Full Record of Territorial Days in Michigan and the 
Annals of Wayne County. Detroit, 1884. 2 volumes. 

, second edition, revised and enlarged. 1889. 2 volumes. Volume 
1, general. Volume 2, biographical. 


This is, as the title states, an encyclopedia of Detroit history, from its 
beginning, and is still the best source. Most of the illustrations are the 
only ones extant. The biographies in the second volume of the revised 
edition are excellent. 


Goopricu, Carvin. The First Michigan Frontier. Ann Arbor, 1940. 
344 p. 
A social history of early Michigan with pen portraits of some of its 
early citizens. A group of appendixes such as the inventory of Cadil- 
lac’s property at Detroit, when governor of Louisiana; lists of field 
artillery to accompany an expedition; and a list of confiscated goods 
taken from an early Detroit trader. These source materials add to 
background materials on the early period of the state. 


Hamuin, Maris Carotine Watson. Legends of Le Detroit. Detroit, 
1884. 317 p. 


Although this book in the main consists of legends, as the title indi- 
cates, the section on French families is very important. 


McMurtrigz, Douctas C. Early Printing in Michigan with a Bibli- 

ography of the Issues of the Michigan Press, 1796-1850. Chicago, 
1931. 351 p. 
An invaluable aid to the student of Michigan books and printing. 
Sample title pages of early imprints are given; the scope takes Michigan 
printing to 1850, except for Detroit which stops at 1837. Father 
George W. Pare has contributed a sketch on the life of Father Gabriel 
Richard which is followed by a chapter on the Richard press in Detroit, 
and many illustrations. A Michigan newspaper record arranged alpha- 
betically by locality is included. 


Marery, Prerre. Memoires et Documents pour Servir a lHistoire des 
Origines Francaises des Pays d’Outre-mer. Decouvertes et Establisse- 
ments: 1614-1754. Paris, 1879-88. In French, 6 volumes. Typewrit- 
ten English translation, 6 volumes. 

A work which records in detail the early French voyages on the Great 
Lakes and the exploration from Quebec to Texas in connection with 
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the founding of French colonies. Volume 5 is valuable for Cadillac’s 
report to the colonial ministers which describe the settlement at Mich- 
ilimackinac and Detroit, and tells of his conferences with the Indians 
of the region. 


Marsu, Harriet A. AND FiorENcE A. History of Detroit for Young 
People. Chicago, 1935. 400 p. Index and illustrations. 
A history of Detroit, by decades, from Indian days to the present, 
written for children from about fourth to tenth grades. 


Micuican PionEER AND Hisroricat Society. Michigan Historical 

Collections. Lansing, 1877-1929. 40 volumes, plus two volumes of 
indexes. 
The forty volumes comprise a wealth of historical material stressing 
Detroit and Michigan, with thousands of biographical sketches, remi- 
niscences of pioneers and copies of official documents from local and 
foreign sources. The printing of the Cadillac Papers in volumes 33 
and 34 makes them probably the most valuable portions of the set, 
since the documents from French official sources are partly reports of 
our city’s founder to his superiors in France. They reflect a fascinating 
picture of the tiny post with its surrounding dangers, its endless quar- 
rels and its tenuous hold on this strategic spot. 


MircuHe tt, James J. Detroit in History and Commerce. Detroit, 1891. 
160 p. Illustrations, no indexes. 
Contains much material on the mercantile and manufacturing interests 
of Detroit before the automotive era. Includes histories of many busi- 
ness firms and biographies of men connected with them. 


PaLMEr, Frienp. Early Days in Detroit. Detroit, 1906. 1032 p. 
Reminiscences of persons and events in Detroit for the greater part of 
the 1800’s, with descriptions of the city—buildings, churches, streets, 
etc. Excellent source for local color, but facts must be corroborated. 


Parkins, ALMON Ernest. The Historical Geography of Detroit. Lan- 
sing, Michigan, 1918. 356 p. 
A good summary of the history of Detroit, planned to give background 
for a study of the modern industrial city. The effect of the Great 
Lakes and the development of land transportation are stressed. Early 
business development is emphasized, and the automobile era barely 
mentioned. 


PecxHaM, Howarp. Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. Princeton, 
1947. 346 p. 


A comprehensive life of Pontiac, which includes a well-documented 
chronicle of the events which ended with the siege of Detroit in 1763. 
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Pounp, Arruur. Detroit, Dynamic City. New York, 1940. 397 p. 
Illustrations, bibliography, and index. 
Interesting presentation of the story of Detroit’s development from a 
small French fort to the world center of the automobile industry. The 
strategic geographical location, the historical background, and the cul- 
tural growth of the city are all emphasized in addition to the labor 
problems accompanying its industrial growth. 


Quairz, Mino M., editor. Burton Historical Records: The John Askin 
Papers. Volume 1, 1747-1795. Volume 2, 1796-1820. Detroit, 1928 
and 1931. Footnotes, index, and illustrations. 

Documents and letters describing Detroit during French (1747-60), 
British (1760-96), and American (1796-1820) rules. Subjects: fur 
trade, politics and government, social life and customs, and genealogy. 


Ross, Rosert B., anp Catiin, Georce B. Landmarks of Detroit: a 
History of the City. Revised by Clarence M. Burton. Detroit, 1898. 
872, 320 p. 

A very good history of the city, with short accounts of the towns of 
Wayne County in addition. The latter half of the book contains 
biographical sketches and many portraits of leading citizens. 


Stark, Gzorce. City of Destiny. Detroit, 1943. 514, 14 p. Illus- 
trations and index. 


A popular history, written from the human interest angle, and based 
upon the theory that the city’s greatness is due to the efforts of her 
many outstanding men. The emphasis is social rather than political. 


Tancuay, Cyprien. Dictionnaire Genealogique des Familles Canadi- 
ennes depuis la Fondation de la Colonie jusqu’a Nos Jours. Montreal, 
1871-90. 7 volumes. 


A genealogical record of the first French-Catholic inhabitants of the 
St. Lawrence River Valley, early Detroit and Louisiana. 


Cxuurcu REGISTERS 


Much of the history of Detroit is revealed in the registers of local 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, the transcripts of many of 
which are in the Burton Historical Collection. For the French period, 
the register of St. Anne’s Roman Catholic Church, founded in 1701, 
is complete from 1704. Baptisms, marriages, and deaths tell us of the 
vicissitudes of the little colony. Here one may find the names of the 
first twins born in Detroit and the Indians baptized are listed under 
“Sauvages” in the index. The register of Assumption Church, Sand- 
wich, 1761-1824, was preceded by the records of the Huron Mission 
which was concerned with Indians only until 1752, when a child of 
white settlers was baptized. In 1761 the mission became Assumption 
Parish, and marriages of the French settlers who had received grants 
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on the south side of the river in 1749, are recorded as early as 1769. 
Records of other Catholic churches on both sides of the river are avail- 
able also. Registers of the Protestant churches, transcripts or originals, 
include that of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Detroit, 1824-1908; of 
the Mariners’ Church or the Episcopal City Mission, Detroit, 1849- 
1915; and that of the Second Congregational Church, Detroit, 1866-88. 


Maps 


In the Burton Historical Collection are many maps of this region, made 
by cartographers of most of the countries of Europe. The 1701 map of 
Nouvelle France, by Guillaume Delisle, is especially important since 
it is the first map showing Detroit as a settlement. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Newspapers are important as source material for almost any subject. 
The Burton Historical Collection has extensive files of many Detroit 
newspapers covering the years 1817 to date. Thirty-three volumes of 
indexed digests of the early newspapers, compiled by Clarence M. 
Burton, are invaluable in using these files. 


PicrurE CoLLECTION 
This includes many types of pictures—original photographs, some taken 
by Jex Bardwell; early Detroit photographs, prints, line drawings, and 
wood cuts, in some instances taken from the Bardwell pictures, though 


many others are of later date; daguerreotypes and prints of portraits of 
a vast number of Detroit and Michigan people; lantern slides to give 
some conception of the city at an earlier day; cuts suitable for publica- 
tion purposes, and negatives—both film and glass—from which repro- 
ductions of certain popular items can be made. A few documentary 
original paintings are also in the collection, one of the old Railroad 
Hotel, another of the Joseph Campau house and some of Great Lakes 
boats, including the Michigan and the R. N. Rice. 





Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival Summer 
Calendar 


July 7 
July 8 


July 8- 
September 16 


July 10 
_ July 11 


July 15-23 


July 22 
July 22-28 


July 24 


The 175th anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence will be the occasion for an old- 
fashioned Fourth of July celebration, cosponsored by 
the city of Detroit and the 250th birthday festival. 
July 4 is also the 80th anniversary of the dedication 
of the Detroit City Hall. Ceremonies will be held 
there. 
A power boat race will be held on the Detroit River 
by the Detroit International Regatta Association. 
The first Detroit Festival Symphony concert on Belle 
Isle. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts will present its special 
exhibit of paintings, books, maps, and manuscripts 
developed on the theme of “The French in America.” 
The annual National League—American League All- 
Star game will be played in Briggs Stadium in Detroit. 
Detroit History Day, sponsored by the Detroit His- 
torical Society. 
“City of Freedom,” a spectacle written by Father 
Daniel C. Lord, will be presented by the University 
of Detroit in the U. of D. Stadium. 
First Commemorative Day. Services will be held in 
every church in Detroit. 
Open house will be held in the International Institute 
featuring special exhibits in the Hall of Nations. 
The opening day of the big birthday party. A birthday 
salute will be fired from the Fort Wayne Museum at 
sunrise. A military unit will conduct a special flag 
raising ceremony as a part of the official opening. 
8:30 am. A breakfast for visiting dignitaries will be 
presided over by the mayor, governor, and festival 
president. 
10:30 am. The festival will be officially opened on 
Belle Isle. Greetings will be received by Mayor Cobo 
on behalf of the city from the president of the United 
States and representatives of foreign governments. 
Henri Bonnet, the French ambassador, will be present, 
s will be representatives of other governments. Mar- 
garet Whiting will sing. 





July 25-29 


July 26 


July 27 


July 28 


July 29 


August 2-5 
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12:30 p.m. Luncheon will be served for visiting and 
official representatives. 

2:30 p.m. American and Canadian units will take 
part in a military demonstration on Belle Isle. 

4:00 p.m. A motorcade will travel from Belle Isle to 
the new Detroit Historical Museum for dedication 
ceremonies. 

5:00 p.m. Mayor Cobo, the historical commission, 
historical society, civic groups, and citizens will take 
part in the ceremonies dedicating the new Detroit His- 
torical Museum. 

12:30 p.m. The special events stage will be opened 
in Grand Circus Park. 

1:00 p.m. All afternoon special events will begin 
from this stage. Its use will continue throughout the 
festival week. 

Evening. ‘The first of the International Folk Festivals 
will take place. Under the direction of Dr. Thelma 
James, 35 groups will participate in the festivals. 

The men’s and women’s National AAU Swimming 
Championships will be held in Detroit in the Rouge 
Park pools. 

Cultural Center Day. The International Institute will 
have a reception honoring the festival committee and 
distinguished visitors to Detroit. 

Cornerstone laying for the Kresge Science Library. 
Cornerstone laying for the Wayne University Library. 
Old Central High alumni reunion. 

The annual Old Timers’ Day will be held at Belle 
Isle. There will be an Old Time Baseball Players 
game and a Shriners’ donkey baseball game. A con- 
cert will be presented at the Nancy Brown peace 
carillon. Margaret Whiting will sing the songs com- 
posed by her father, Richard Whiting. 

Detroit Dedication Day. 


Second Detroit Festival Symphony concert on Belle 
Isle. 

2:00 p.m. A great cavalcade will depict by means of 
floats and marching units the history and development 
of Detroit. 


Rededication services will be held in churches through- 
out Detroit. 


The Michigan convention of the American Legion will 
be held in Detroit. 
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August 4-5 
August 17-19 
August 22-27 
August 31 


September 3 


September 4-8 
September 10-14 


October 18-21 


DETROIT FESTIVAL CALENDAR 


The annual Policeman’s Field Day will feature a spe- 
cial 250th birthday festival program. 


An International Air Fair will be held in Detroit. 


The Plymouth Motor International Model Plane Con- 
will be held at Belle Isle. A 250th birthday festival 
trophy will be offered. 


The Michigan State Fair will open. A special coopera- 
tive program will be presented. 


The Labor Day parade sponsored by the CIO and AFL 
will have special birthday features. 
Boat Club regatta on the Detroit River. 


The American Legion junior baseball finals will be 
played in Briggs Stadium. 


The national softball championship playoffs will be 
sponsored by the festival corporation. 


Annual meeting of the Historical Society of Michigan. 





Alexander Winchell: Michigan Scientist 
and Educator 


F. Garvin Davenport 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY MARKS THE BEGINNING of modern 
specialization in science. During this period the reputation of many 
scientists rested on their versatility as well as on their special contri- 
butions in a more restricted field. Thomas Henry Huxley, for 
example, was a biologist and yet he influenced the development of 
paleontology and philosophy. Louis Agassiz came into prominence 
with his spectacular glacial theory but his work in zoology and 
biology, especially his new techniques and methods of approach, was, 
perhaps, of greater importance. Charles Darwin, one of the greatest 
of the nineteenth century scientists, was a naturalist with broad con- 
cepts and wide vision and Constantine Rafinesque was so versatile 
that he thought he was capable of teaching classes in six or seven 
fields of science and at least three foreign languages. One of the 
last members of this school of thought with its manifold interests 
and multiple aptitudes was the Michigan geologist, Alexander 
Winchell (1824-91). Winchell matched Agassiz’s enthusiasm for all 
sciences and became one of the leading exponents in the last half 
of the century of the philosophical approach to science which had 
been a prominent factor in Agassiz’s teaching. 

At various times during his long career as a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and elsewhere, Winchell taught biology, zoology, 
botany, physics, civil engineering, and geology. He enjoyed working 
in all these fields but geology seemed to offer him the greatest stimu- 
lation. His books, lectures, and articles reflected his exuberant enthu- 
siasm for the technical, practical, and philosophical ramifications of 
the subject. He made geology dramatic. With his scientific knowl- 
edge and his vivid imagination, granite slabs and limestone strata 
became the open pages of spectacular earth history. When he trans- 


° 


1For a brief summary of the contributions of Louis Agassiz, see Merle Curti, 
The Growth of American Thought, 320 (New York, 1943); for more detail see 
Dirk J. Struik, Yankee Science in the Making, 274-86, 304-7, 309-12, and 
passim, (Boston, 1948). 
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lated the rock language into English the result was a colorful story 
not only of earth evolution but of the evolution of life on the earth. 
He was always seeking, like Agassiz, the “grand view” and the broad- 
er meaning of things. This held true in his personal and family life 
as well as in his profession.” 

Alexander Winchell was descended from hardy New England 
stock. In 1760 his great-grandfather moved to Dutchess County, 
New York, and made his home on a high hill that became known as 
Winchell Mountain. Near here, at the village of Northeast, on 
December 31, 1824, Alexander was born, the son of Horace and 
Caroline McAllester Winchell. His parents, who had taught in the 
public school at Northeast, tutored Alexander so well in the primary 
subjects that at the age of seven he possessed an excellent reading 
ability and could do some remarkable things with the multiplication 
tables. At this time, too, he began his study of foreign languages, a 
pursuit that was to make him a linguist by the time he reached 
maturity.* It seems probable that the picturesque surroundings of 
his boyhood home stimulated his interest in nature and later in the 
science of geology. Winchell Mountain was one of the most attrac- 
‘tive places in the Hudson Valley, commanding an impressive pano- 
ramic view. To the east were the blue hills of Connecticut, to the 
west the purple domes of the Catskills and far to the north the faint 
outlines of the higher peaks of the Adirondacks. Winchell enjoyed 
this scenic spot as a boy and he returned to it as often as he could in 
later life.4 

His education, although informal, progressed rapidly. When he 
was only fifteen he was teaching in a one-room district school. He 
was so well prepared and possessed so much dignity that people 
unacquainted with him or his family background assumed that he 
was a young man of twenty. His income from his teaching duties 
was small but it helped to pay his way through Wesleyan University. 
This institution conferred upon him the bachelor of arts degree in 


2Alexander Winchell, “Voices from Nature,” in The Ladies Repository: A 
Monthly Periodical Devoted to Literature and Religion, 22:47 and passim 
(January, 1862). This article and the others in this series are good examples 
of Winchell’s ability to present geology in a semi-popular form. 

3The American Geologist, 9:75-76 (February, 1892); Mark W. Harrington, 
A Memorial Address on the Life and Services of Alexander Winchell, 4 (Ann 
Arbor, 1891). 

4Harrington, Memorial Address, 4. 
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1847 and the master of arts in 1850. In the meantime, as early as 
1846, Winchell had started his public lectures in geology and his field 
work in botany. His botanical surveys led to his first publication, 
“A Catalogue of Plants Found Growing Without Cultivation in the 
Vicinity of Amenia Seminary,” which appeared in a report of the 
New York State Board of Regents in 1851.5 

By the time this article appeared in print, Winchell and his young 
wife, Julia, were in Alabama, where he had accepted a position at 
Newbern Academy in Green County. Newbern was not blessed with 
a large enrollment. The school was so isolated that the young teacher 
from New York was forced to calculate eclipses for amusement. In 
January, 1851, he acquired the old Eutaw Academy. He reopened 
this institution as the Mesopotamia Female Seminary. The new ad- 
venture was only a little less discouraging than the Newbern episode. 
At least at Eutaw he had a laboratory with some equipment. Win- 
chell spent many hours there making microscopic examinations of 
onions, hickory nuts, chicken bones, cat teeth, and human sperma- 
tozoa.” His field trips and his growing botanical and ornithological 
collections were of greater importance. In a year’s time (1851-52), 
he collected nearly three thousand specimens of plants, insects, and 
birds which he sent to the Smithsonian Institution. Officials of the 
Institution praised Winchell for his efforts and for his skill in select- 
ing the specimens and asked for more.’ At this time, too, he began 
his fossil collection which in later years was to make him an author- 
ity in paleontology.® 

On January 30, 1851, Mesopotamia Seminary opened with eight 
pupils. By March 2, the enrollment had more than doubled. A 
promotional buggy trip through parts of Alabama and Mississippi 
during the summer months helped to increase the student body to 
forty-seven by October. This was the peak enrollment. By the spring 
of 1853, Winchell was so discouraged with the future prospects of 


5Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, 256-79 (Albany, 1851). 

6The former Julia Lines of Utica, New York. 

TWinchell’s record of scientific investigation, 82 ff., in the Alexander Win- 
chell Papers, Michigan Historical Collections, University of Michigan; American 
Journal of Science and Aris, new series, 13:294, (March, 1852). 

8S. F. Baird to Winchell, Washington, D. C., March 19, 1853, in the Win- 
chell Papers. 

9Winchell’s record of scientific investigation, 4. 
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the school that he decided to leave Eutaw. This decision was has- 
tened by the growing opposition of the local merchants who refused 
to extend his credit and who showed a willingness to go to court at 
the least provocation. One merchant, for example, brought suit 
against Winchell for a very small account amounting to $4.05 in- 
cluding costs. Another sued him for a bill on a bedroom pot which 
had been returned unused to the store. This time the court favored 
Winchell and the case was dismissed. Although these cases were 
trivial, they tended to give the seminary a bad reputation and were 
the source of personal irritation as far as Winchell himself was con- 
cerned.!° During the summer he sold Mesopotamia and accepted the 
presidency of the newly organized Masonic University at Selma, 
Alabama. 

Armed with descriptive literature and a prospectus of the univer- 
sity, Winchell purchased a horse and buggy and took to the roads 
and byways in an attempt to sell the institution to the people of 
Alabama. The people, however, had other interests and, as a matter 
of fact, so did Winchell. The promotion trip for the new school 
became an unannounced one-man geological survey of the Tombigbee 
and Alabama valleys. 

The region was a geologist’s paradise. Except for the pioneer 
work of Michael Tuomey of Tuscaloosa, it was virtually untouched 
by scientific experts. Winchell collected two barrels of fossils and 
a large unique assortment of plants, animals, and fish which he sent 
to the Smithsonian Institution. On this trip and subsequent expedi- 
tions which he made from Selma, he was amazed to find the farmers 
making lime from the fossilized remains of a rare mollusk!” and using 
the vertebrae of a prehistoric toothed whale’ for andirons, stiles, and 
gate-weights.14 

The officials of the Smithsonian Institution continued to be enthu- 
siastic about the specimens of plants and fossils that he sent to them. 
His discoveries in freshwater fishes attracted wide attention. Louis 


10Winchell Diary, January 30, March 2, August 13, September 3, October 
4, 1851; February 14, December 22, 1852; March 5, 12, July 8, 1853, in the 
Alexander Winchell Papers. 

11Winchell Diary, July 8, 1853. 

12The Hippurites. 

18The Zeuglodon. 
; a American Geologist, 9:82; Winchell’s record of scientific investiga- 
tions, 39. 
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Agassiz in particular encouraged this phase of the work and corre- 
sponded with him on the subject of freshwater fish in the Alabama 
region. He wrote Winchell 

I know no subject requiring more specially the attention of naturalists 
than the study of freshwater fishes. If you feel the least attraction for 
these animals I would be happy to assist you in describing those you have 
already collected. I think it is very desirable that gentlemen of ability 
should devote themselves to the investigation of the nat. hist. [sic] of 
their respective states.15 

Although Winchell thoroughly enjoyed his field trips and his con- 
tributions were to affect permanently the history of geology and 
botany in Alabama,'® his funds were running low and there was 
little hope of having a permanent income in Selma. Masonic Uni- 
versity, which opened in the fall of 1853 in an aura of optimism, 
closed within a few weeks when an epidemic of yellow fever threat- 
ened to depopulate the town. Winchell now had a record of three 
academic disappointments in Alabama. He was anxious to return to 
the North where he believed he could secure more permanent and 
more remunerative employment. The local Shylocks did nothing to 
encourage him to stay in the South and he became embittered when 
several of his former business friends in Selma attached his home, 
his buggy, and part of his furniture. But his luck held and in No- 
vember, 1853, on the recommendation of Agassiz and Spencer F. 
Baird of the Smithsonian Institution, he was offered the chair of 
physics and civil engineering at the University of Michigan.’* As 
he and his family left Selma in December he wrote in his diary, 
“God spare me from the hell I should suffer by being condemned to 
teach to all eternity in such a society.” Alabama in the 1850's was 


15Louis Agassiz to Winchell, Cambridge, Massachusetts, August 30, 1853, 
in the Alexander Winchell Papers. Winchell had met Agassiz in 1850. He 
described the great naturalist as “a fine fellow—a lion—a gold fish—about 5 ft. 
10 in. high, well proportioned—head inclining to bald—two inches of whiskers— 
pleasant countenance—speaks broken but interesting and pleasant English.” 
Winchell Diary, flyleaf, August, 1850. 

16P, H. Mell, Jr. to Winchell, Auburn, Alabaina, April 7, 1880, in the 
Alexander Winchell Papers. 

17Winchell Diary, December 1, 1853; Alexander Winchell to Horace Win- 
chell, Selma, Alabama, December 18, 1853, in the Winchell Family Papers, 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. The Winchell collection is divided. 
That portion of the collection entitled “Winchell Family Papers” is in the St. 
Paul depository, while the balance of the collection entitled “Alexander Win- 
chell Papers” is in the Ann Arbor depository. 

18Winchell Diary, December 26, 1853. 
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a long way from paradise but it was farther from the other extremity 
than Winchell’s bitter words indicated. 

Winchell began to find himself at Ann Arbor as he saw in his 
new position a real opportunity for teaching, study, and research. 
In 1855 he was placed in charge of the new department of geology, 
zoology, and botany. Within a few years he developed the depart- 
ment to include five professors and an impressive program of courses 
in natural history, including an experimental course in comparative 
osteology.?9 

Some natural history specimens had been collected at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan before 1853 but the excellent reputation that the 
museum was to enjoy during the last half of the century was the 
result of Winchell’s indefatigable efforts. He added zoological and 
botanical specimens, emphasizing vertebrates, articulates, and mol- 
lusks. Geological specimens, especially fossils, were collected in large 
numbers and placed on display. With the cooperation of his friends 
at the Smithsonian Institution and in various government offices, 
including the Coast Survey, he secured numerous geological and 
.zoological exhibits. One of these was a rare collection of shells from 
the Indo-Pacific area. One of the most interesting collections”® con- 
tained 56 species of North American animals, 240 species of birds, 
165 species of reptiles, 95 species of fishes, and various numbers of 
beetles, flies, and other insects ranging from centipedes to squash 
bugs.”! Soon the museum began to attract attention outside of Mich- 
igan and in 1864 it achieved official professional recognition when 
the American Journal of Science stated that “the collections in zo- 
ology and geology at the Michigan University are among the best in 
the country.”?? 

Winchell, of course, was pleased with this recognition but he real- 
ized that the work of making a first-class museum had only begun. 
With patience and hard work he continued to name and mount 


19The American Geologist, 9:83-85. 

20The William Petit Trowbridge collection. Trowbridge had been on the 
staff at Michigan and was connected with the United States Coast Survey of 
California. 

21Alexander Winchell, Report, Historical and Statistical, on the Collections 
in Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the Museum of the University of Mich- 
igan, 6-8, (Ann Arbor, 1864). 

22American Journal of Science and Arts, new series, 38:151 (July, 1864). 
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specimens, to polish fossils, and to seek the best methods for exhib- 
iting the fish and minerals. In the early years he was handicapped by 
a lack of cases and scientific reference books. The library of the 
University of Michigan was inadequate and it was impossible to 
properly identify some of the more unusual specimens as they arrived. 
This worried Winchell considerably as he visualized the museum as 
a functional, educational institution and he believed it would not 
achieve its purpose unless its exhibits were properly arranged for 
public display. 

In one way or another the obstacles were overcome although con- 
ditions created by the Civil War brought the museum work almost 
to a standstill. In 1871, Winchell was able to report that each stu- 
dent was well supplied with materials for the study of all common 
orders of animals. From his point of view, which was that of the 
perfectionist, the geological section of the museum was far from 
adequate although he admitted that geology students now had sup- 
plies of fossils, numerous rock specimens, and various types of coals, 
clays, and minerals.?° 

Meanwhile, Winchell was becoming identified with many phases 
of Midwest life. He lectured before Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation groups, he wrote articles on science and education for the 
Detroit newspapers, and he took an active part in the professional 
life of the Michigan State Teachers Association. In 1858 he became 
president of the teachers organization and in 1859 he assumed the 
editorship of the Michigan Journal of Education, a publication that 
was favorably received as far south as Kentucky and as far east as 
Massachusetts.”* 

These duties did not interfere with his field work in geology and 
paleontology in Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ontario. 
In 1858, he was unofhcially connected with the geological survey of 
Missouri and the following year he was appointed director of the 
Michigan survey by Governor Moses Wisner. A preliminary exam- 
ination had been made of the Lower Peninsula when the Civil War 


23Alexander Winchell, Report of the Operations in the Museum of the Uni- 
pr of Michigan for the Year Ending September 23, 1871, 5 CAnn Arbor, 

24Clippings from the Lexington (Kentucky) Leader and the Boston Zion’s 
Herald, in the Alexander Winchell Papers. 
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interrupted the survey. Writing with particular reference to the 
bituminized shales of Michigan in 1865, Winchell was among the 
pioneer geologists to attempt a scientific explanation of the natural 
storage conditions of petroleum. While he was not the first to sug- 
gest the anticlinal reservoir theory, he was the first to call attention 
to the essential need of an impervious covering for the oil sands in 
order to prevent spontaneous distillation.” He applied the same 
principle to natural gas pools and while his theories were given 
little publicity at this time they were fundamentally sound and by 
the end of the century they had been incorporated into the technol- 
ogy of leading petroleum geologists such as Israel Charles White 
and Edward Orton. 

By the 1870’s Winchell had become a prominent figure in Ameri- 
can science. He was constantly in demand as a speaker on various 
scientific and educational topics. The newly organized University 
of Kentucky, seeking a little prestige and a little glamour, invited 
him to present a series of lectures on its Lexington campus. Directors 
of the various state surveys called on him to assist them in rescuing 
_ their projects from the labyrinth of politics and he responded by 
addressing legislatures on the necessity of continuing the surveys 
then in progress.?® The directors asked him for help with their scien- 
tific problems, especially those related to paleontology. Winchell was 
recognized as one of the few men in America who could identify 


rare specimens of fossils at sight and it was well known that he 
had numerous fossils in the Michigan museum which were not rep- 


resented even in the Smithsonian collection." 

As early as 1864, Winchell had been elected to the Geological 
Society of France?® and he stood high in the councils of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. In 1872, he was 
elected vice-president of the association, an honor that he had won 
through his devotion to the sciences. It was his prominence as a 


25Alexander Winchell, “Report on St. Clair County Oil Rocks,” in the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, 39:350-55 (May, 1865). The anti- 
clinal theory was first suggested by T. Sterry Hunt and E. B. Andrews in 1861. 

26]. S. Newberry to Winchell, New York, April 11, 1878; Edward Orton to 
Winchell, Columbus, Ohio, April 16, 1878, in the Alexander Winchell Papers; 
Alexander Winchell, Address on Public Geological Surveys, and the Geological 
Survey of Kentucky in Particular (Frankfort, 1867). 

27James Hall to Winchell, Albany, July 28, 1876; L. E. Hicks to Winchell, 
Granville, Ohio, May 24, 1878. 

28Winchell Diary, April 21, 1864. 
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scientific scholar, lecturer, and author that prompted the authorities 
of Syracuse University to elect him the first chancellor of this new 
institution in 1873.78 For the same reason he was invited to lecture 
at Vanderbilt from 1876 to 1878.°° Wherever he went he inspired 
his students and his audiences with his vivid language and his fresh- 
ness and earnestness of thought. Sometimes he was sharply criti- 
cised for his adaptation of Darwinism to geological processes. 

Several years before he went to Syracuse, Winchell’s application 
of the theories of evolution to earth history and the creation of man 
was attracting considerable attention.*! Although he was condemned 
in certain quarters for his “heresy,” he was also praised by enlight- 
ened scholars for his mental courage. Certainly he did not hesitate 
to sacrifice tradition whenever it was necessary for him to be loyal 
to scientific truth as he saw it. Criticism of new ideas, especially 
those that tended to undermine the Biblical interpretation of the 
creation of the world and the appearance of man, was to be expected. 
The doctrine of organic evolution awakened distrust and hostility in 
the minds of many Americans who regarded the new science as a 
threat to their sacred religious convictions. From their point of view 
the theory of biological transmutation not only was incompatible 
with the story of Genesis but it threatened to destroy all the religious 
beliefs that elevated man above the brutes. 

Conservative ministers, in particular, regarded the Darwin theory 
with horror when it was first made public but gradually their oppo- 
sition was softened and their arguments became less militant. This 
change in attitude which led to the gradual acceptance of the new 
ideas issued in no small degree from the efforts of men like Alex- 
ander Winchell, who devoted time and talent to bring about a recon- 
ciliation of science and religion. Winchell met the issue with the 
sound logic that the philosophy of evolution instead of degrading 
man and making him merely a glorified monkey, actually exalted his 


29Winchell Diary, February 13, 1873. 

30Winchell Diary, April 24, 29, 30, 1875; March 29, 30, 1876. See also, 
F. Garvin Davenport, “Scientific Interests in Kentucky and Tennessee, 1870- 
1890,” in the weer of Southern History, 14:515-18 (November, 1948). 

31His Sketches of Creation: a Popular View of Some of the Grand Conclu- 
sions of the Sciences in Reference to the History of Matter and Life (New 
York, 1870) had been published while he was living at Ann Arbor. While he 
was at Syracuse he published, among other books, The Doctrine of Evolution 
(New York, 1874). 
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position. He admitted that some men in accepting the Darwin theory 
could not also accept the idea of a personal God. On the other hand, 
he believed that there was a large class of men who could see in the 
creation of a protoplasmic mass having in it the promise of all forms 
of life, in brief, the power of evolution, a work of omnipotence 
superior to the famous Garden of Eden sequence. 

Throughout his writings, Winchell maintained that nature was 
intended as a revelation of God and if evolution was a law of nature 
it was also a law of God. Many of his ideas on this controversial 
subject were summarized in his Reconciliation of Science and Re- 
ligion which was brought out by Harpers in 1877. The kernel of his 
interpretation of the relationship between science and religion was 
well expressed in the introduction to Sketches of Creation. “Nature,” 
he wrote, “must be capable of fulfilling the offices of a revelation 
and a knowledge of her phenomena and laws must afford the data 
of a theology.” In spite of the tendency toward skepticism among 
scientists of the period, he believed that the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, “the grand plan,” would continue to inspire in the soul of 
_ man emotions of religious reverence and worship. Then he con- 
tinued, “the elucidation of the great problems of philosophic or 
speculative theology is, indeed, the highest function of science.” He 
went on to emphasize that science, truthfully and conscientiously 
pursued to its conclusions, leads to God. In other words, truth found 
through scientific research was as sacred as that which came through 
revelation.®? As his thinking developed and became more mature on 
this subject, he came to the conclusion that religious faith must be- 
come enlightened or it would decline into mere superstition. One 
reason for the popularity of his crusade to bring science and religion 
together on some common cultural plane was the fact that he was 
quick to point out that truth was as essential to theology as it was to 
science. 

While he was at Syracuse, Winchell had little difficulty with the 
conservatives but his experience at Vanderbilt University was quite 
different. Here the fundamentalists of the Methodist church waged 
open warfare on him and forced his resignation. The clamor in 
Nashville reverberated throughout American educational circles and 


82Alexander Winchell, Sketches of Creation, vi-vii. See also, Alexander 
Winchell, Geology and the Bible, 596 and passim (n.d., n.p.). 
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similar cases of persecution in several other colleges added to the 
uproar. The incidents followed a similar pattern and illustrated 
the universality of the conflict between modern scientific thought and 
the old theological dogmas. 

Cases of intellectual persecution of this type prompted Winchell 
to continue with vigor his crusade to reconcile science and religion. 
After his return to the staff of the University of Michigan in 1878, 
he devoted a large portion of his time to writing and speaking for 
this cause which was so important to him. He placed considerable 
emphasis on education as one means to success. “All the approbrium 
which has been cast on the so-called doctrine of evolution,” he wrote, 
“has been based on ignorance of what evolution is and is not.” 
It would seem that Winchell, through his books, his public speaking, 
and his classroom teaching, did as much as any one man could do 
to correct the general misconceptions pertaining to the Darwin theory. 

All of his educational activities, of course, were not related to this 
problem of reconciliation of science and fundamentalism. Actually 
his first interest was geology, which he considered the queen of the 
sciences. Unfortunately there were many in the world of education 
who did not hold this view. Winchell and his associates recognized 
with regret the fact that geology was frequently an unwanted orphan 
in the American college curriculum. Generally, geology was not 
appreciated by those who determined educational programs and when 
it was included in the schedule of courses it was often held in low 
esteem by students and administrators. Even at the University of 
Michigan, zoology and botany were attached to the chair of geology 
to make it academically respectable. 

The unpopularity of geology as a college subject may be traced to 
three fundamental causes. Certainly an important factor was the 
unprofessional manner in which it was taught in this period. Teach- 
ers with Winchell’s training and ability were the exception, not the 
tule. The majority of teachers were poorly prepared, lacked both 
field and laboratory training, and often worked with poor equipment 
or perhaps none at all. 

In the second place, college and university administrators, trustees, 
and legislators believed that the departments and courses of study 


33Alexander Winchell, Speculative Consequences of Evolution, 4 CAnn 
Arbor, 1888). 
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immediately related to the production of wealth were the ones most 
worthy of support. As yet, they did not understand the economic 
and commercial value of geological knowledge and technique. The 
third cause was closely related to the second. Not only did the cur- 
riculum makers fail to see the economic value of geological knowl- 
edge but they overlooked completely the cultural potential of sound 
geological study. It was quite in character that Winchell should 
promote geology as a cultural subject. He had always visualized it 
as more than a utilitarian science. He liked to think of it as a liberal 
education in itself. He named the intellectual powers and disciplines 
that a study of geology brought into use: observation, comparison, 
deduction, induction, generalization, classification, imagination, and 
the study of languages.** 

Perhaps Winchell’s greatest asset in his campaign to popularize 
the cultural advantages of geological studies was his own career and 
accomplishments. He possessed a highly developed aesthetic taste, 
and fully appreciated good literature, music, and art. He wrote 
poetry,®> modeled in plaster of paris, and sketched. He excelled in 
. mathematics. He read scientific works in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Germian, and Scandinavian. No one who read his colorful, 
dramatic books on geologic history could doubt his powerful and 
intellectually tempered imagination. He could describe vividly spec- 
tacular events such as the creation of the world. He could also de- 
scribe the small Encrinites in such a way that they seemed alive 
although they existed only in a prehistoric sea.5* 

The Winchell crusade to convert educators and public leaders to 
the cause of geology was not without fruitful results. Certainly it 
was not accidental that during the period 1870-90, years which coin- 
cide with the height of his career, geology advanced from an inci- 
dental course in the college curriculum to a major area of study, 
frequently attaining departmental status. Of course, he had the sup- 
port of James Hall, James D. Dana, C. H. Hitchcock, J. J. Stevenson, 
John Wesley Powell and other eminent geologists but few, if any, 


34See in particular, Alexander Winchell, “Geology as a Means of Culture,” 
in The American Geologist, 2:100-14 CAugust, 1888). 

35Some examples remain in the Alexander Winchell Papers. 

36Winchell, “Voices from Nature,” in The Ladies Repository, 22:488-92, 
Mab. See also his Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer, passim (Chicago, 
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of these men could match his productivity.*7 He wrote for news- 
papers, religious journals, school magazines, ladies’ magazines, and 
scientific periodicals. Several of his twelve books went into four 
editions. Many of his lectures for the Chautauqua Scientific Circle, 
the Agassiz Association, and summer institutes in the eastern states 
were printed and widely distributed.** His brother, Newton, who 
gained prominence himself as a geologist and scientific journalist, 
asserted that no man in the nineteenth century, with the exception 
of Agassiz, did so much to disseminate and popularize the geological 
theories of the times.*® Other sources indicate that Newton’s estimate 
of his brother’s work in this connection was reasonably accurate.*° 

By 1880, Newton Winchell had become established as the most 
prominent geologist in Minnesota. His position on the teaching staff 
of the University of Minnesota added prestige to his name. Conse- 
quently it was only natural that Alexander welcomed the intelligent 
support that his younger brother gave to his various professional 
plans. For example, the Winchell brothers and C. H. Hitchcock 
were the first to agitate for a separate association of American geolo- 
gists. They began this movement at the Cincinnati meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1881. At 
this time the geologists present at the convention appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of a separate organization. Alex- 
ander Winchell was chairman of this committee and Hitchcock was 
secretary.*! 

The committee accomplished very little at this time but it kept 
the idea alive until 1888 when the need for a separate society was 
more apparent to the geologists. In the summer of that year, Win- 
chell and Hitchcock sent out a call to all American geologists to meet 


8TWinchell’s correspondence indicates that he was on familiar terms with 
Hall, Dana, and Hitchcock in particular and that Hitchcock and Stevenson 
frequently relied on Winchell’s scientific advice and courted his political influ- 
ence in the American Association for the Advancement of Science. See for 
example, Hitchcock to Winchell, Hanover, New Hampshire, June 24, 1889, 
and Stevenson to Winchell, New York, October 15, 1889, in the Alexander 
Winchell Papers. 

38Winchell Diary, July 10, August 24, 1888. 

39Newton Winchell, Memorial Sketch of Alexander Winchell, 12 (n.p. n.d.). 

40Herman Leroy Fairchild, The Geological Society of America, 1888-1930, 
48 (New York, 1932); Harrington, Memorial Address, 8; The American 
Geologist, 9:92-95. 

41Winchell Manuscripts, 15:517, in the Alexander Winchell Papers. 
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at Cleveland on August 13, the day before the opening of the annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
to discuss the organization of an independent society of geologists.‘ 
At the Cleveland meeting, Winchell presided. He was also chairman 
of the constitutional committee. On August 14, the constitution for 
the new organization was submitted to the geologists by the commit- 
tee. After some discussion the constitution was unanimously adopted 
and the committee, under Winchell’s chairmanship, was continued 
with instructions “to attend to the affairs of the organization of the 
society.”*8 On December 27, 1888, the first annual meeting of the 
organization was called to order at Ithaca, New York, with Winchell 
again in the chair. At this time the official name “Geological Society 
of America” was adopted. Important items on the agenda included 
the election of officers. Winchell, Dana, and Hall were considered 
for president on the first ballot without securing a majority vote for 
any one of the three candidates. Winchell then withdrew and Hall 
was elected president. After several gentlemanly agreements, Dana 
was elected first vice-president and Winchell was elected second vice- 
president. John James Stevenson of New York was chosen the first 
’ secretary and Henry Shaler Williams of Ithaca became the first treas- 
urer of the society. The council included such well known men as 
John Wesley Powell, John Strong Newberry, and Charles Henry 
Hitchcock.*4 

Winchell has been called the father of the Geological Society of 
America, a title which he probably deserves, although he did not 
create the organization singlehanded. Hitchcock in particular was 
one of his most loyal co-workers and Joseph Le Conte, John R. 
Proctor, Hall, Dana, and many less prominent geologists gave their 
support to the plan. Newton Winchell, too, backed the scheme from 
the begining and the two brothers often conferred and exchanged 
ideas. Still there can be no doubt about Alexander Winchell’s stellar 
role in the movement to create an independent association of geolo- 
gists. The fact that his colleagues selected him to draw up the consti- 
tution and to preside at the two organization meetings in 1888, 


42Winchell Manuscripts, 519; Winchell Diary, August 13, 1888. 

48Winchell Diary, August 14, 1888. See also entries for August 25, 29, and 
September 15, 1888. 

44Winchell Diary, December 26, 27, 1888; The American Geologist, 9:71. 
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indicates that they appreciated his efforts and that they depended on 
his leadership. In his capacity as vice-president he continued to exert 
considerable influence throughout the society and at times he exhib- 
ited more executive ability than the president.*® Stevenson, the sec- 
retary of the society, was close to the truth when he stated that 
Winchell was “the only member of the council who always answers 
my requests for advice with advice.”** The society rewarded Winchell 
for his devotion to its principles and its problems by elevating him 
to the presidency in 1890.47 

In addition to their contributions in the establishment of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, Alexander and Newton Winchell helped 
to promote and to found The American Geologist, which became the 
leading publication of its kind from 1888 to 1905. The need for a 
periodical devoted to the professional interests of the American geolo- 
gists had been realized for a long time and problems related to pub- 
lication had been discussed at the various meetings preceding the 
organization of the Geological Society of America. The first number 
of The American Geologist was published in Minneapolis in January, 
1888, and it continued to appear regularly for eighteen years in spite 
of chronic financial difficulties. 

Newton Winchell became the managing editor of the journal*® 
and Alexander represented the Michigan area on the board of editors. 
They were supported by Samuel Colvin of Iowa, Lewis E. Hicks of 
Nebraska, Edward W. Claypole of Ohio, Edward Ulrich of Kentucky 
and Illinois, and Persifor Frazer of Pennsylvania. Each member of 
the board, in addition to certain editorial functions, was expected to 
bear his share of the publication expenses, a duty that several con- 
sistently neglected. It seems evident that the Winchell brothers 
determined the policy of the journal and that Alexander often paid 
the overdue bills with money from his own pocket.*® 


45For example, Winchell revised the constitution and drew up a set of by- 
laws for the society. 

46Stevenson to Winchell, New York, October 15, 1889, in the Alexander 
Winchell Papers. 

47Dana had succeeded Hall as president in 1889. 

48Winchell Manuscripts, 15:518, in the Alexander Winchell Papers. 

49Newton Winchell to Alexander Winchell, Minneapolis, February 21, _ 
31, 1888; Alexander Winchell to Newton Winchell, Ann Arbor, February 26, 
1889, in the Alexander Winchell Papers. 
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Alexander Winchell’s assistance in the establishment of The Amer- 
ican Geologist and his promotion of the Geological Society of Amer- 
ica were his last important contributions. For years he had been 
suffering with aortic stenosis and soon after his election to the presi- 
dency of the Geological Society of America in 1890 his condition be- 
came critical. In January, 1891, he was so short of breath and so 
exhausted from lack of sleep that he could not climb stairs without 
assistance. But he would not admit defeat. He continued to lecture to 
his classes at the University of Michigan and to make plans for the 
future. On January 15, in a burst of optimism or perhaps in pure 
defiance, he ordered a lot of new shirts and collars from his favorite 
Ann Arbor haberdasher. The end came on February 19. A member 
of the family wrote in his diary, “Papa died as the University clock 
struck nine this morning.”°° 

His death was deeply regretted in scientific and educational circles. 
For three decades he had been lecturing before delighted audiences 
from Iowa to Massachusetts. His teaching career had been even 
longer. Year after year his initiative and aggressiveness had been felt 
in the scientific associations where he had become the grand old man 
- of geology. His public speaking and his professional leadership were 
to be missed. His close friends and his family were to miss the warm 
humanity of the man, his loyalty, his sentimentality, his peculiar 
whims, and his ideals. They could remember him not only as the 
Michigan professor but as “papa” Winchell on his roller skates at the 
rink, or bathing at the seashore, or perhaps at a clam bake where he 
would forget the clams in his eagerness to collect algae.®! 

It is difficult to evaluate Winchell’s role in the history of American 
culture. One of his greatest assets as a man was his inspiration but 
no one as yet has discovered a way to measure this either as a quality 
or as a determining force on character or career. Winchell lectured, 
taught, and wrote with a vividness and forcefulness that was based 
on inspiration and if the immediate goal was eager response and 
aroused interest he was very successful. He was always seeking the 
broad view and the deeper meaning of science and to achieve his 
objectives he sometimes juggled the naked truths of geology. For 
this he may be forgiven since he did so much to popularize the 


50Winchell Diary, February 19, 1891. 
51See for example, Winchell Diary, July 29, August 6, 1881. 
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science of geology in general and the accepted theories of evolution 
in particular. 

As a field geologist he was not consistently careful but his pioneer 
work in Alabama, Michigan, and Minnesota added new data to the 
growing stockpile of geological knowledge. His fossil discoveries 
were especially noteworthy. He was the first to mark out and to 
evaluate the mineral resources of Michigan. His theories pertaining 
to petroleum occurrence, based on his Michigan observations, were 
fundamental and eventually proved to be important in oil prospect- 
ing. Perhaps his greatest monument was the Geological Society of 


America. 





The Right of Privacy as it Affects History 
and Genealogy 


Mark L. Ireland 


LocaL HISTORIANS WILL SOONER OR LATER COME FACE TO FACE with 
the problem of the right of privacy. The Chesaning Centennial His- 
tory Committee felt that it had taken an important precaution against 
trouble when it started with the announcement that the records of 
living women it collected would omit their birth dates upon request 
until they were ninety-nine. If they had reached that age, the com- 
mittee desired to brag about their longevity. Then the editor of the 
Argus encountered a lady whose dying wish was that her age be 
omitted from her obituary. He and the committee complied. 

This incident almost epitomizes the subject, if age be considered 
as only one of many items to which a few will object as an invasion 
of their right of privacy. The great majority are pleased at having 
‘achieved that importance which warrants their biographical mention 
in print, yet the modesty of others causes them to shrink from pub- 
licity. That attitude requires the local historian to weigh each case 
of the living by the dictates of good taste in respecting the right of 
privacy. There is a wide difference between what the local historian 
cannot be legally enjoined from doing and what good taste dictates. 
Then, too, a good local history is not one that is written solely to 
dress the facts in the way that would be most pleasing to the com- 
munity. In between lies the historian’s problems. Most of these 
problems are best cured by omitting items important to the individual 
but not important to the local history, or by omitting any mention of 
the individual. 

That an item, not libelous nor defamatory, is but republication of 
what has previously appeared in print is sound legal defense, but 
there remains the question as to whether it is good taste and essential 
to local history. The historian’s constitutional right to free speech 
and the freedom of the press is the foundation on which new items 
must legally rest. No legal precedent bearing directly upon local 
history and genealogy has been found. The citations which follow 
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seem the most pertinent. The reader should note the distinction 
that the right of privacy terminates at death. 

A good case in point is Roberson vs Rochester Folding Box Com- 
pany, decided in 1902 by the Court of Appeals of New York. Abi- 
gail Roberson was denied relief for lack of a statute protecting the 
right of privacy. The New York legislature remedied that defect 
with the necessary statute. 

The right of privacy does not apply to the dead. In Schuyler vs 
Curtis, Philip Schuyler, nephew of the deceased, Mrs. Mary M. 
(Hamilton) Schuyler, by reputation a typical philanthropist, who 
shunned publicity, could not stop the Woman’s Memorial Associa- 
tion from raising money for a statue of his aunt. The decision of a 
local court to issue an injunction was not sustained by the Court of 
Appeals. (1892) 27 Abb. New Cas. 387. Reversed in 147 N.Y. 434 
(31 L.R.A. 286, 49 Am. St. Rep. 671). 

The use of the name and likeness of a deceased as a label for 
cigars by a manufacturing company is an annoyance to the relatives 
and friends of the deceased but it is not an actionable wrong, to be 
prevented by an injunction, as the law cannot make a right of action 
depend upon the intent of an alleged wrong-doer, or upon the sensi- 
tiveness of other persons, as the wrong is too small for the law to 
notice, and as the invasion of the right of privacy is a mere imper- 
tinence, which is not actionable. Atkinson vs John E. Doherty and 
Company, (1899) 121 Mich. 372, 80 N.W. 285 (46 L.R.A. 219, 
80 Am. St. Rep. 507). This is the first American decision squarely 
involving the so-called right of privacy (see comment in 13 Harv. L. 
Rev. 415). Note the exception below taken to this comment on the 
right of privacy. 

Another case arose before the final disposition of the Schuyler 
case. It was Corliss vs Walker, 57 Fed. 434. The widow and chil- 
dren of George H. Corliss, celebrated as the builder of the great 
engine exhibited at the Centennial Exposition of 1876 held at Phila- 
delphia, sought to restrain the publication of a biography and picture 
of him. The court said: 

In the first place, I cannot assent to the proposition that Mr. Corliss was 
a private character. He held himself out to the public as an inventor, and 


his reputation became world-wide. He was a public man, in the same sense 
as authors or artists are public men. It would be a remarkable exception to 
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the liberty of the press if the lives of great inventors could not be given to 
the public without their own consent while living, or the approval of their 
family when dead. But whether Mr. Corliss is to be regarded as a private 
or public character (a distinction often difficult to define) is not important 
in this case. Freedom of speech and of the press is secured by the constitu- 
tion of the United States and the constitutions of most of the states. This 
constitutional privilege implies a right to freely utter and publish whatever 
the citizen may please, and to be protected from any responsibility for so 
doing, except so far as such publication, by reason of its blasphemy, ob- 
scenity, or scandalous character, may be a public offense, or by its falsehood 
and malice, may injuriously affect the standing, reputation, or pecuniary 
interests of individuals. Cooley, Const. Lim. (6th Ed.) 518. In other 
words, under our laws, one can speak and publish what he desires, pro- 
vided he commits no offense against public morals or private reputation. . . . 

There is another objection which meets us at the threshold of this case. 
The subject-matter of the jurisdiction of a court of equity is civil property, 
and injury to property, whether actual or prospective, is the foundation 
on which its jurisdiction rests. In re Sawyer, 124 U.S. 200, 210, S. Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 482; Kerr, Inj. (2nd Ed.) 1. It follows from this principle that 
a court of equity has no power to restrain a libelous publication. 


In the Corliss case the evidence showed that the picture of Corliss 
was obtained on certain conditions, which the defendants had not 
. complied with. It would have been a violation of confidence or a 
breach of contract involving the plaintiffs’ exclusive right of property 
in said picture to permit the defendants to use it. The court, there- 
fore, restrained the publication of the picture, but not that of the 
biography. 

Subsequently a motion to dissolve the injunction was granted upon 
the ground that the deceased was a public character, and the public 
entitled to use his picture. Colt, J., said: 

Independently of the question of contract, I believe the law to be that a 
private individual has a right to be protected in the representation of his 
portrait in any form; that this is a property as well as a personal right; and 
that it belongs to the same class of rights which forbids the reproduction 
of a private manuscript or painting, or the publication of private letters, or 


of oral lectures delivered by a teacher to his class, or the revelation of the 
contents of a merchant’s book by a clerk. 


In Corliss vs Walker, 64 Fed. 280, the court said: 


While the right of a private individual to prohibit the reproduction of 
his picture or photograph should be recognized and enforced, this right 
may be surrendered or dedicated to the public by the act of the individual, 
just the same as a private manuscript, book, or painting becomes (when 
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not protected by copyright) public property by the act of publication. The 
distinction in the case of a picture or photograph lies, it seems to me, 
between public and private characters. A private individual should be 
protected against the publication of any portraiture of himself; but where 
an individual becomes a public character, the case is different. A states- 
man, author, artist, or inventor, who asks for and desires public recognition, 
may be said to have surrendered this right to the public. When any one 
obtains a picture or photograph of such a person, and there is no breach 
of contract or violation of confidence in the method by which it was 
obtained, he has the right to reproduce it, whether in a newspaper, maga- 
zine, or book. It would be extending this right of protection too far to say 
that the general public can be prohibited from knowing the personal 
appearance of great public characters. 


In Atkinson vs Doherty and Company cited above the court said: 


We are loath to believe that the man who makes himself useful to man- 
kind surrenders any right to privacy thereby, or that because he permits 
his picture to be published by one person, and for one purpose, he is 
forever thereafter precluded from enjoying any of his rights. Just when 
a man becomes a benefactor of the public, so as to have this effect, is not 
stated; but we see no reason for so treating Mr. Corliss, to the exclusion 
of myriads of people who, in a modest but effective way, perform public 
duties, or philanthropic acts or functions in which the public are interested. 
We think the result reached in the Corliss Case was right, though we 
cannot adopt the views expressed in the second opinion. 


In Murray vs Gast Lithographic and Engraving Company, 31 Abb. 
New Cas. 266, in April, 1894, it was held that a 


parent cannot maintain an action to enjoin the unauthorized publication 
of the portrait of an infant child, and for damages for injury to his sensi- 
bilities caused by the invasion of his child’s privacy; for the law takes no 
cognizance of a sentimental injury independent of a wrong to person or 
property. Nor can such suit be maintained upon the ground that the 
plaintiff had caused the portrait to be painted, and that the publication is 
an invasion of his proprietary rights, where it appears that he has given 
the portrait to his wife. 


In Atkinson vs Doherty it was affirmed that 


all men are not possessed of the same delicacy of feeling, or the same con- 
sideration for the feeling of others. These things depend greatly upon the 
disposition and education. Some men are sensitive, some brutal. The 
former will suffer keenly from an act or word that will not affect the latter. 
Manifestly, the law cannot make a right of action depend upon the intent 
of the alleged wrong-doer, or upon the sensitiveness of another. Although 
injuries to feelings are recognized as a ground for increasing damages, the 
law has never given a right of action for an injury to feelings merely. . . . 
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The law does not discriminate between persons who are sensitive and those 
who are not, and the brutality of the remark makes no difference. Yet the 
alleged “right to privacy” is invaded. 

The wisdom of the law has been vindicated by experience. This “law 
of privacy” seems to have obtained a foothold at one time in the history of 
our jurisprudence—not by that name it is true, but in effect. It is evidenced 
by the old maxim, “The greater the truth, the greater the libel,” and the 
result had been the emphatic expression of public disapproval, by emanci- 
pation of the press, and the establishment of freedom of speech, and the 
abolition in most of our States of the maxim quoted, by constitutional 
provisions; the limitation upon the exercise of these rights being the law 
of slander and libel, whereby the publication of an untruth that can be 
presumed, or shown to the satisfaction, not of the plaintiff, but of others 
Ci.e., an impartial jury), to be injurious, not alone to the feelings, but to 
the reputation, is actionable. . .. The law does not remedy all evils; it can- 
not, in the nature of things; and deliberation may well be used in consider- 
ing the propriety of an innovation such as this case suggests. 

We do not wish to be understood as belittling the complaint. We have 
no reason to doubt the feeling of annoyance alleged. Indeed, we sympa- 
thize with it, and marvel at the impertinence that does not respect it. We 
can only say that it is one of the ills that, under the law, cannot be redressed. 

The decree of the learned circuit judge is afirmed. 

The other Justices concurred. 


The value of this study to the local historian lies in training him to 
see the lines of separation drawn by the law between freedom of 
speech and press on one hand and scandal and libel on the other 
and between exercising that freedom with impertinence and poor 
taste on the one hand and indulging in scandal and libel on the 
other. The rather more difficult line to draw between the zone of 
good taste on one hand and the zone of impertinence on the other 
must depend upon that difference in sensitiveness among men which 
was said to depend greatly upon the disposition and education of the 
individual. It is also most evident that a historian writing national 
history or even state history would write of persons of broader experi- 
ence more accustomed to the loss of the so-called right of privacy. 
The local historian must therefore expect to have more experiences 
with this vanishing right of privacy and be capable of tactfully meet- 
ing his problems. 















The Eagle’s Flight is Spent 


Berneice Thomas Knaggs 


Ir 1s NOT ENOUGH FOR PEOPLE TO CREATE A PATTERN of government. 
It is still incumbent upon the voters to select representatives who will faith- 
fully and unselfishly administer the affairs of that government. 

Michigan’s legislative history has known no greater stature of public 
servant than Representative John P. Espie. His passing from this life 
Friday, December 2, 1949, becomes a personal loss to thousands of 
friends, a host of admiring legislative associates, and to all the citizens 
of these two great peninsulas. 

Those who knew John Espie, or knew his works, from highest office 
under the Capitol dome to common citizen on the fringe of this spread- 
ing state, honor him for his devotion to the principles of good govern- 
ment—feel indebted to his selfless expenditure of energy for the public 
good—and revere him for his vigorous support to institutions of govern- 
ment that have made this commonwealth great in the family of states. 
This resolution, adopted by the Michigan Department of Economic 
Development on February 22, 1950, eulogizing John Paxton Espie, 
was written by M. Dale Ogden of Kalamazoo, chairman of the de- 
partment of which Mr. Espie was a member since its inception. 

Death came to John P. Espie, dean of the Legislature, at sixty- 
eight years of age, on December 2, 1949, at his farm home in Eagle 
Township, Clinton County. Capitol flags were ordered to half staff 
by Governor G. Mennen Williams who paid the following tribute 
to Mr. Espie: 

John P. Espie will long be remembered by the people of Michigan. 
During his thirteen terms as a member of the House of Representatives, 
he served his fellow citizens with a loyalty and unselfish devotion seldom 
equaled in the history of state government. 

It was only in the last year of his notable career that I came to know 
John Espie well. At that time he had long been in failing health but his 
spirit still was strong. In the few months I was privileged to work closely 
with this great, unassuming public servant, my admiration and respect 
for him both as a statesman and a man increased at every meeting. 

John Espie possessed two outstanding qualifications for the post in 
which he served so capably—a deep understanding of the legislative mind 


and a vision of the state’s needs. Seldom when he rose to speak did the 
House go against his wishes. 
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John Espie was not without honors during his lifetime. In 1948, the 
University of Michigan, as a reward for his many years of service to the 
people of his state, conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Public Administration. The first Certificate of Recognition presented by 
the Michigan Historical Commission went to him. On several occasions 
he cast aside the opportunity to become state senator, preferring to remain 
in the House where he had served so long and where he made his great- 
est contribution as chairman of the powerful Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Now that he is gone, the huge building program at state colleges 
and hospitals, which he labored so diligently to develop and to bring 
into being, stands as an enduring monument to his revered memory. 

Born on a farm, educated in country schools, John Espie rose to be the 
advisor and confidant of governors, but never did he cease to be the 
people’s, friend. His passing leaves a vacancy which it will be difficult 


to fill. 

On December 6, 1949, memorial services were held from Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Grand Ledge, where Mr. Espie was a member, 
with Dr. Charles E. White officiating. Mr. Espie was a devout 
Episcopalian. The services followed the ritual of that church. With 
the organ playing the solemn funeral requiem, a procession slowly 
_ wheeled the casket draped with purple pall up the aisle to the chan- 


cel where the rector, completing the chanting of the opening sentence 
of the age old liturgy for the dead, received it. With fourteen candles 
burning on the altar, state dignitaries, friends, and the immediate 
family, filling the church nave and basement to overflowing, heard 
Dr. White pay tribute to Mr. Espie in the following words: 


His life showed what the layman may achieve in service, it is some- 
thing that should be held up before the people as an example of what a 
sincere layman can accomplish as compared with those who are trained 
for service in their professions. 


A long procession of cars under a heavy state police escort wound 
its way over eight miles of bleak and barren country roadside to the 
North Eagle Cemetery where the last rites of the Masonic Order 
were read, and Mr. Espie was committed to rest. The surviving 
twelve members of the Ways and Means Committee, serving as 
honorary pall bearers, completed the funeral entourage. 


Although John Espie died a poor man in material things, he was rich 
in the things of this world that mattered to him. His most prized pos- 
session was the reputation and respect that he enjoyed in governmental 
and political circles. 





JOHN P. ESPIE 
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These words were spoken by a very close friend of Mr. Espie, Dr. 
John Perkins, president of the University of Delaware, who went on 
to say that 

to those interested in government in Michigan the death of John P. Espie 
brings a sense of great public loss. Espie served in the state legislature 
and was chairman of the Ways and Means Committee longer than any 
other man in the state’s history. This record would have made him out- 
standing but he was a great deal more than just a time server. During 
his long tenure, Espie was a recognized legislative leader. He was con- 
sulted by governors and all others who sought legislative cooperation and 
action. There was no mystery in Espie’s legislative esteem. His qualities 
were those that would bring a man distinction anywhere but particularly 
in government. He was completely devoted to government on the state 
and local rural level. Because of the time he gave to governmental affairs, 
he understood the organization, operation, and functions of government 
thoroughly. He was motivated by the highest ideals and the basic con- 
cepts which underlie republican self-government. 

News of Mr. Espie’s death was followed by the receipt of many 
messages from outstanding men and women from all walks of life 
from all over the state of Michigan. 

When the Michigan Legislature convened in extraordinary ses- 
sion on March 15, 1950, the familiar voice of the much respected 
and admired senior statesman, rising and falling above the din of 
conversation in the chamber, was noticeably missing. Seat number 
sixty-one, occupied by him for many years, was draped in black. His 
name had been removed from the large voting machine register in 
the front of the House. Speaker Victor Knox rapped his gavel and 
requested that all members present stand and remain standing for 
one minute in silent prayer in reverent memory and honor of their 
departed friend and colleague. Final tribute was paid him by this 
body with the conducting of a memorial service and with the intro- 
duction of a concurrent resolution memorializing him by the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The Espies are of Clan MacPherson. Their name goes back to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century when there was a small clan whose 
chief had two sons, one a bishop and the other his heir. The old 
chief died and was succeeded by the last mentioned son. Within a 
few years he died, and the bishop became chief. In those days sur- 
names were often taken from a man’s trade or some personal trait or 
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peculiarity. Thus, the bishop became known as Jan Espigh or John 
Bishop, Espigh being the Gaelic word for bishop. The MacPherson 
clan had three tartans—chief, clan, and hunting. The Espie family 
is entitled to wear the chief's tartan. They were originally moulders 
by trade in Glasgow, emigrating to this country in the late 1820's. 

John P. Espie was born on February 14, 1881, in Moscow Town- 
ship, Hillsdale County, on the farm which his grandparents cleared 
in 1836. He attended the country school, known as the Clapp School, 
located on the farm owned then by his parents, William and Char- 
lotte Baldwin Espie, and owned today by a cousin. It was here that 
he spent his adolescent years, working on his father’s farm and going 
to school. Later he was graduated from Hanover High School and 
the Armstrong Business College in Hillsdale. 

In 1904, John Espie was married to Edith Sprague. He has often 
told the story of their informal introduction which occurred through 
the publication in a religious magazine of an article he had written 
on a debatable subject. Miss Sprague took issue with Mr. Espie’s 
point of view through the same medium which had published his 
article. There followed a correspondence that resulted in a formal 
_ introduction of the two and their ultimate marriage. They had three 
sons: Bruce R., Stanley C., and Charles Heber. Mrs. Espie died in 
1932. His son, Corporal Charles H. Espie, was killed over England 
on May 20, 1945, when the plane in which he was returning home 
from service in World War II crashed. Mr. Espie never fully recov- 
ered from this great blow. Many times, grief stricken, he would take 
from his pocket the folder in which he carried the picture of Heber, 
as he always called this son, and tell the listener that Heber was with 
the 389th Bombardment Group, 566th Army Air Force Squadron. 
Then, putting it back, Mr. Espie would wipe away the tears and 
shake his head. He and Heber struck a concordant note. He had 
grown to depend and rely upon this son in the management of the 
farm and other matters of business, since he himself had retired some 
years ago from active farming, to devote his time to legislation, in- 
surance, and other business in which he was interested. However, 
he kept up one farm tradition, the maple sugar run each year, which 
kept most of the Capitol family supplied with maple syrup. 

Mr. Espie remained alone on the farm after the death of his first 
wife. In 1933 he married Alice Sexton Slocum of Ovid. She main- 
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tained a silent vigil over her husband in health and in illness. Mr. 
Espie, by nature, was filled with mirth and glee. His keen brown 
eyes would twinkle with merriment when he could relate some 
witticism involving his wife or other close friend. One of his favorite 
stories was that one night his wife awakened him and said, “John, 
John, get up! There are burglars in the house.” And he said, “Oh 
no, that couldn’t be. They were all in the Senate.” 

Dr. William DeKleine, Mr. Espie’s personal physician, had been 
treating him for a heart condition for nearly two years before his 
death. Just before his death, Mr. Espie stated that his doctor advised 
him that “if he lived with his condition there would be a life span 
of at least ten more years.” A year before that, however, Dr. De- 
Kleine found it necessary to fly to Mackinaw City, where Mr. Espie 
went each summer to escape recurrent attacks of hay fever, to ad- 
minister emergency treatment as a result of a very severe heart 
attack. His recovery from this severe illness seemed to be an act of 
God. Mr. and Mrs. Espie camped in the state park in Mackinaw 
City until the “first frost’—needless to say this was the stopping 
place of all those crossing the Straits of Mackinac who knew them. 

Mr. Espie was a member of the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows and served as Noble Grand of his lodge in 1911. He was a 
member of the Free and Accepted Masons and the Royal Arch 
Masons. For forty years he was a member of the Grange, of which 
he was master in 1910. He was a member of the Farm Bureau and 
the Farmers Club, of which he was president in 1919-20. He was a 
director in the Michigan Mutual Hail Insurance Company and the 
Grand Ledge Cooperative Society. 

John Espie had for his first political position membership on the 
Eagle Township Board of Review, on which he served as a Demo- 
cratic member. At the request of Clinton County neighbors, he 
switched to the Republican party and served for ten years as a 
township supervisor. He was chairman of the board in 1926. He 
was first elected to the House of Representatives in 1922 and was 
re-elected successively to the House until the Democratic landslide 
in 1932. Because the race was close, he often attributed his defeat 
to a series of articles by a fellow member of the House who had been 
appointed to a special commission by the then Speaker of the House, 
Fred R. Ming. However, in 1934 he was re-elected to the House by 
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a very large vote and continued unopposed for re-election until his 
death. 

In 1927 Mr. Espie was appointed by Speaker Lynn C. Gardner 
to the chairmanship of the State Affairs Committee, otherwise known 
as the Governor's Committee. Fred W. Green of Ionia had defeated 
Alex J. Groesbeck of Detroit for governor. Frank D. Fitzgerald of 
Grand Ledge, well-known business manager of the State Highway 
Department, was about to be replaced. Mr. Espie was most happy 
when he could be of assistance to a friend in need. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
friend and neighbor, was in need of a friend in those days of ruthless 
political patronage. Using as a medium his influence in the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Espie was able to effect and establish a 
friendly relationship between the then governor of Michigan of 1927 
and the to be governor of Michigan of 1935 and Mr. Fitzgerald was 
retained on his job. 

Mr. Espie was first appointed on the Ways and Means Committee 
in 1931. It was in 1939, when Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald was 
returned to office, that Speaker Howard D. Nugent appointed Mr. 
Espie to the chairmanship of the Ways and Means Committee. Since 
- he had served on the committee as a member, the work was not new 
to him. His stature had grown to that of a statesman. His stride was 
to be wide and high upon the acceptance of this assignment, as time 
was to disclose. His rise was rapid as chairman of the committee. 
The committee became powerful because he made it powerful. Upon 
assuming the chairmanship, he, as a result of his strong leadership 
and keen sense of legislative exactness, formulated a policy of hon- 
esty and fair play and devoted himself entirely to those things that 
were for the good of the people of the state of Michigan. Neither 
petty bickering nor personalities were permitted to enter in any way 
into the deliberations of this committee’s agenda, the business of 
which is to pass upon all matters of finance coming before the House 
of Representatives. It was not long before the reputation of the com- 
mittee was established and it enjoyed the prestige of being the rank- 
ing committee of the House. Mr. Espie so often remarked that this 
would not have been possible had it not have been for the excellent 
help he had as the result of the cooperation of the members of the 
committee. 
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In recognition of his accomplishments, the University of Michigan 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Public Administration to Mr. Espie 
in June, 1948. The following citation was read: 


For many years an influential member of the Michigan House of Rep- 
resentatives, whose unrivaled knowledge of the processes of government 
commands the respect and confidence of colleagues and citizens alike. In 
his long tenure as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, he has 
given abundant evidence of force and clarity of mind in dealing with the 
complicated problems that confront the commonwealth and of unfailing 
devotion to all causes that promote the welfare of the State. 


Never before in the history of the University of Michigan has an 


honorary doctor’s degree been awarded to a person who held no 
college degree. 


Much has been said about John P. Espie’s achievements but little, 
if any, has been said about him as a personality. Mr. D. Hale Brake, 
state treasurer, whom Mr. Espie held in high esteem, has said that 


any estimate that I have of John Espie is tinged by a friendship of many 
years standing, which was preceded by a close friendship with my father. 
In this last term John was one of the two members yet remaining who 
were in the Legislature with my father. 

In John Espie, his district and the state of Michigan had for many 
years a public servant whose contributions to his government were en- 
tirely out of the ordinary. His sincere desire to do the right thing and 
the tireless industry with which he approached the official problems that 
confronted him were matched by a rugged sense of right and wrong and 
a courage that led him repeatedly to get on his feet to fight for what he 
considered to be the right thing without too much regard to whether 
his side of the controversy were popular or not. His was the type of rug- 
ged individualism that made America, and his personal strength added 
stability to the Legislature in which he served so long. It is one of the 
tragedies of life that the rich experience, matured judgment and power- 
ful leadership of a man like John Espie cannot be retained forever. 

It is with a feeling of deep personal loss and of great respect that I 
join in paying tribute to one of the finest public servants I have known 
in Michigan’s government. 


If one were to describe Mr. Espie in his most colorful roll it would 
be when he was engaged in a battle of verbal fire on the floor of the 
House when, let us say, an appropriation bill introduced by his own 
Ways and Means Committee was up for final passage and a bitter 
attempt was being made by the opposition to defeat it. Sitting at his 
desk, near the front of the chamber, apparently reading the latest 
edition of the news of the day, he would casually roll the newspaper 
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up and place it in his pocket. Then, slowly rising to his feet, he 
would await recognition by the Speaker and, upon recognition, would 
then proceed with his defense of the bill. 

The press would quickly surround him with pencil and pad. Not 
a word must they miss. All attention would be on the silver-haired 
statesman. With his keen eye, the gentleman from Eagle would face 
the membership squarely. Then, with a fleeting glance about the 
balcony audience, he would raise his voice and his fist in unison. 
With the same dynamic power of mind and body one would go up 
and the other down. With his familiar phrase “My God men,” so 
expressive of Mr. Espie, he would begin his thunderous attack. 
With a slight speech impediment noticeable in the beginning but 
now lost in the background, those within range of his voice would be 
held in rapt attention. Soon the latest edition of the newspaper 
would leave his pocket and be waving in the air. This man, pos- 
sessed of a brilliant memory, long recognized as the orator of the 
House, speaking from his heart without note, within a few short 
minutes, would have driven home his point and won over the oppo- 
sition. The question may be asked: How was he able to sway this 


group of independent individuals that sit in the House of Representa- 
tives? The answer is relatively simple. 


Several things made Mr. Espie the staunch figure he became in the 
affairs of state. First, perhaps, was a rugged personal integrity; of equal 
importance was his personal philosophy and his faith in democratic, rep- 
resentative government. Significant also was the political acumen he 
had acquired over these long years. His career should be a reaffirmation 
of faith on the part of Michigan citizens that democracy can produce 
honest, able self-government, 
in the judgment of the Monroe Evening News. His good will and 
freedom from favoritism lent strength to his wise words as they fell 
upon the ears of his fellow members. Strong was his appeal to them 
that our great nation was conceived in and dedicated to the three 
freedoms. John P. Espie was the “Abraham Lincoln of Michigan 
politics,” in the opinion of Daniel A. Knaggs of Monroe, a reader of 
Lincolnian literature. While you may not have agreed with his 
views, he was motivated by principle, not expediency, and he had 
the courage to say what he thought without heed of political conse- 
quences. 
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Only a few short weeks before he was fatally stricken, Mr. Espie 
was honored with the first Certificate of Recognition ever to be 
granted by the Michigan Historical Commission at the seventy-fifth 
annual meeting in Lansing of the Historical Society of Michigan. 
The certificate was awarded to Mr. Espie 


in recognition of his unfailing devotion to the welfare of the state of 
Michigan as a member of the House of Representatives for twenty-five 
years, eleven of which have been spent as chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The acceptance of the award was the last public appearance he 
was ever to make. In a serious speaking voice, rich in tone color, 
Mr. Espie sketched verbatim his own life, as the artist with his brush 
vividly paints the sun rising and then gradually setting on the hori- 
zon. With life’s picture now complete, the critics have acclaimed 
their approval, he came forth the magnanimous victor. In all humil- 
ity, the infinite joy and happiness that was now his was known to 
but a few. 


To George Averill, editor of the Birmingham Eccentric, 
Mr. Espie typified an American generation of hard work, self-discipline 
and self-reliance. His work was better than the gold in Ft. Knox. He 
stood for the very best in private and public life and did his basic best 
to help achieve it. John P. Espie earned a beloved place in the hearts of 
those who knew him and surely occupies now an honored seat in 
Heaven’s Eternal Legislature. 


To the moment of his death John P. Espie was occupied, as he 
wished, with affairs of state. He died as he lived—fighting. 





Notes and Documents 


FROM THE OXCART UP 
Edson H. Mudge 


THE HUMBLE OX HAS BEEN THE SERVANT OF MANKIND for many cen- 
turies. It was some thousands of years ago that some humane au- 
thority issued the decree, “Thou shall not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn,” indicating not only the possession of this useful animal 
but one of the uses to which he was put. Also it is recorded that 
Elisha the prophet was found “plowing with twelve yoke of oxen,” a 
rather formidable display of bovine power. Oxen still serve a useful 
purpose in the newer parts of Michigan, but probably a majority of 
our present-day citizens have never seen an ox team yoked for service. 

In the Autumn, 1946 issue of Michigan History, I recorded some 
’ of the experiences of my father’s family on a pioneer farm in north- 
ern Newaygo County during the decade of the 1870’s. That was in 
the midst of the oxcart period for that section; for, as in some parts 
of the world the stone age had passed while in others it still existed, 
so in the southern part of the state at the time mentioned the lowly 
ox had been superseded by the speedier horse, while he was still the 
chief dependence of the pioneer farmer. 

There were several reasons why oxen were preferred to horses in 
pioneer days, the principal one being their practical use in clearing 
land. In the clearing process the timber was cut and allowed to lay 
for some months, then the slashing was fired and everything burned 
away except the bare logs with the larger limbs. Then with ax and 
saw these were cut into such lengths as could be hauled about. The 
ox team was universally used for “snaking” the logs into position 
where they could be rolled into heaps for burning. A long, stout 
chain was the only attachment needed, with a driver who could yell 
“Gee!” “Haw!” or “Giddap!” with sufficient vigor. Horses on the other 
hand would require one man to hold the lines and another to manip- 
ulate the whippletrees as the team was turned about among the 
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stumps. Besides, an ox team was a far more suitable target for the 
driver’s profanity. I have heard of people who could “swear like a 
sailor,” but I think few sailors could compete with the average ox 
teamster in the use of original and expressive swear words. 

For plowing among the stumps the ox team was far preferable. One 
man could hold the plow and drive the team, while a horse team, 
bound up in harness with tugs and whippletrees, was something of a 
nuisance. A single horse, however, was sometimes used quite satis- 
factorily. The first plowing was usually done with a single shovel 
plow combined with a coulter set on a slant, which carried the plow 
over the roots. Oxen were not only useful for all sorts of work around 
a backwoods farm, but when not in use they could be turned out 
into the woods along with the other neighborhood cattle. 

My father, being an expert with woodworking tools, was occa- 
sionally called upon to make ox yokes for neighboring settlers. For 
this a bar of wood of suitable size and length was split or sawed 
from a hardwood log. This was made smooth and the corners and 
ends rounded. ‘Then near each end a deep notch was cut in the wood 
of shape and size to fit the ox’s neck and made smooth for comfort. 
Two-inch holes were bored through the yoke close to each side of the 
neck space for the insertion of the oxbow. The bow was made by 
soaking a round rodlike piece of wood in hot water for a time, when 
it could be bent into a U shape and held there until it dried. It was 
held in place in the yoke by a bow key at the top. A stout ring at- 
tached to the middle of the lower side of the yoke served the same 
purpose as the ring in the horse neckyoke. In yoking the team the 
yoke was first fastened on the neck of the off ox, then the other end 
was held up and the near ox called to “come under,” which he was 
broken to do very readily. 

I well remember a famous ox team which my father owned—old 
Tom and Jerry. Jerry, the off ox, was a mild-eyed, good-tempered 
and faithful family servant. We children used to climb on his back 
and ride around the barnyard. But not so Tom. It was a matter 
of observation that brindle cattle, male or female, were likely to be a 
little uncertain in their movements, and it was wise for humans to be 
somewhat cautious in dealing with them. And Tom was a well- 
marked brindle. He had broad horns, and through practice from his 
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youth up had become expert in the use of them. Likewise his hind 
feet were well-trained instruments for aggressive warfare, and woe 
to the man who ventured too close to his rearward parts. He would 
kick upon the slightest provocation—sometimes with no provocation. 
In clearing land, occasionally when the driver shouted “Get up, 
Tom!” he would first kick and then go ahead with the pull. But he 
and his gentle mate were both good workers and labored together 
in perfect harmony. 

Nobody except my father and an older brother could yoke old 
Tom. He seemed to know they were not afraid of him. But let any- 
one else hold up the yoke and call “Come under, Tom,” and he would 
stand and eye them with an expression which seemed to say, “Well, 
I wonder.” But Tom finally hurt his hoof while running out, be- 
coming permanently lame, and eventually was sold for beef. I can 
imagine the courageous mastication that must have been necessary 
when portions of old Tom were served on somebody’s dinner table. 

On most farms the reign of the ox was of short duration. Within 
a few years, when the stumps had rotted away or had been pulled 
_ Gmore commonly the former), so that plowing in a more modern way 
was possible, he was relegated to the regions still in the early pioneer 
stage, and the horse team took over. The ox was too slow, and driv- 
ing him on the road was tedious. It was difficult for him to make the 
trip to the nearest town and return in a single day, while a horse 
could do it easily. The first horses on a pioneer farm were likely to 
be ancient nags, far past their prime, which the hopeful settler picked 
up from somewhere at a price he could afford to pay. Naturally such 
animals, often without adequate food and housed in primitive stables, 
did not survive many years. Veterinarians were practically unknown, 
and the ailing horse had to depend on his own recuperative powers. 
Animal carcasses were hauled into the depths of the woods, far 
enough from roads and dwellings to prevent the offensive odor of 
decaying flesh from bothering anyone. My father had a little experi- 
ence with horses of the dilapidated type, which was modified some- 
what by the substitution of a span of mules, which reputedly could 
thrive on a diet of rusty nails, metal scraps, and thistles. 

This was the transition period between the slow-moving ox and 
the full-flowered era of the horse. Not many years passed before the 
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progressive farmer was able to boast of a competent span, together 
with a reasonable supply of farm equipment. 

There was in the change-over another factor of some importance. 
The pioneer boys and girls had grown up, and the lowly ox or the 
uncertain mule or the time-worn horse was not well calculated to 
meet the social needs of the young folks. A lively nag attached to a 
buggy or cutter was a social necessity. Quite likely the young man 
advised his dad as to the necessities of the case. I remember an ad- 
vertising card put out by the Studebaker Company sometime in the 
seventies, when they were making wagons instead of automobiles. 
It pictured a young fellow and his lady in a neat, light wagon with 
a lively span attached. From the verse beneath I recollect this coup- 
let: 


He had something he could brag on 
In his Studebaker wagon. 


But the reign of the horse as a means of transportation, which be- 
gan far back in antiquity, was destined finally to be interfered with. 
It continued unabated until about the turn of the century, when the 
automobile beyan to encroach upon it. In the meantime the bicycle 
appeared upon the transportation scene. The high-wheel type came 
first and was common during the decade of the eighties, but it was 
little more than a novelty, being handicapped by the constant danger 
of a disastrous “header.” Should the wheel strike a stone or rough 
going the rider was likely to be thrown over the front, perhaps land- 
ing on his head. This difficulty was overcome by the invention of the 
modern machine with two wheels of equal size. When first brought 
out it was known as the “safety” bicycle. The bicycle reached its peak 
during the nineties, when thousands of workmen found it invalu- 
able. Bicycle clubs were formed and group excursions were common. 
There were bicycle races, and many a youthful enthusiast bragged 
that he had made a “century run’—a hundred miles in a single day. 
The bicycle lost out materially with the coming of the automobile, 
but it has continued as a practical and useful vehicle to the present 
day. 

The bicycle carried usually but a single individual and so inter- 
fered very little with the supremacy of the horse. It remained for the 
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automobile to do that. The internal combustion gasoline motor was 
invented about 1884. Inventors saw in it the possible solution of 
the automatic transportation problem, and experiments in that line 
began immediately, but it was twenty years before the automobile 
came into general use. It was a pretty crude machine in the begin- 
ning, but the owner of one was as proud of his acquisition as is the 
possessor of a modern limousine. The driver had to get out in front 
and crank it after every stop. It was some years before the invention 
of the self-starter. The occupants were protected from the weather 
by removable curtains. There were no paved roads, and most ma- 
chines were laid up for the winter. We can thank the automobile 
for our modern highways, as well as the elaborate facilities for keep- 
ing them open in the wintertime. 

Farmers at first had no conception of the important part gasoline 
vehicles would play in the farm economy within a few years. Nor 
had anybody else. The truck and the tractor were after-thoughts. 
Farmers looked upon the automobile as the city man’s pleasure 
wagon, and complained bitterly that the machines frightened their 
horses and made driving on the highway unsafe. It was even re- 
‘ ported that some irate farmers had relieved their pent-up feelings 
by throwing nails and broken glass into the road. But eventually 
gasoline worked a revolution in the farmer’s life and practice. The 
marvelous activities on land and in the air, which mark the present 
day, are dependent entirely upon gasoline. 

A similar story might be told in connection with almost every de- 
partment of human activity. Medicine, dentistry, lighting, heating, 
printing, and agriculture are striking examples. There were no li- 
cense laws in those early days and shyster lawyers and doctors were 
common. My grandfather possessed one of the old-time turnkeys 
with which he sometimes extracted teeth for his neighbors. The turn- 
key was in principle something like a lumberwoods canthook. It was 
somehow hooked under the tooth and by a simple twist of the wrist 
the offending member was pried out of its socket. A crude and pain- 
ful operation, but it was the best to be had until it was superseded 
by the forceps, which meant a straight pull but scarcely less pain. 
The modern anesthetic method makes those old-time experiences 
seem something like a nightmare. 
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The wonder of it all is that such marvelous transformations could 
take place within the span of a single lifetime. A man well up in 
the eighties is a sort of connecting link between two vastly different 
worlds. I belong to that class myself, and when I look back to the 
days when I gee-hawed the ox team, and contemplate the mighty 
changes within the limits of my memory—greater than in all pre- 
vious history combined—I am overwhelmed by the very immensity 
of it. It seems almost as if invention on a large scale has reached its 
limit, but who will risk a prophecy as to the developments that may 
make 1950 look like ancient history by the close of another life span? 





THE MICHIGAN LOGGING WHEELS 
Roy M. Overpack 


ONE OF THE MOST OUTSTANDING AND PICTURESQUE PIECES of equip- 
ment that for many years characterized Michigan’s lumbering days 
were the “Big Wheels.” These large wheels were ten feet high 
and were used for hauling logs to the river rollways and to the rail- 
road for loading on log cars. They were invented, developed, and 
manufactured for over a half century by Sylas C. Overpack of 
Manistee. 

Overpack first equipped a pair of ordinary rear wagon wheels to 
haul one log. This worked so satisfactorily that a pair of larger 
wheels was especially built that would handle two logs. As a result 
of what could be accomplished with these larger wheels the size was 
gradually increased until wheels nine feet in diameter were soon 
being built to meet the local demand. For some time this was the 
standard size for handling logs. Later the size was increased to nine 
and a half feet and finally to ten feet. This became the standard 
- size wheel used by loggers for many years. 

Each wheel had eighteen spokes. The size of the hub was nine- 
teen by twenty inches. The tire was six by one-half inches. The 
spindle on the axletree measured six by eight by twenty inches. The 
track of the wheels, outside, was seven feet, five inches. The length 
of the axletree, between shoulders, was four feet, eight inches, and 
that of the tongue, sixteen feet. The averaze weight of the “Big 
Wheels,” per set, was 2,000 to 2,400 pounds, according to size. 

According to one of Overpack’s advertising brochures: 

Special care has been taken to select such material for the different 
parts as is best suited to stand the strain which these parts are called 
upon to bear. The felloes are thoroughly riveted, and the wheels are 


well ironed throughout. The axletrees are made of hard maple, and the 
tongues from ironwood poles. 

They also have the patent improvements, which are the seat, lever, 
and double rings attached to the spokes. It is utterly impossible to mark 
or gouge the spokes when the wheels have these rings attached; they 
also strengthen the wheels materially. 

These wheels will carry from one hundred to four thousand feet of 
logs at one load depending upon the length of logs to be hauled and the 
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condition of the roads. Logs from twelve to one hundred feet in length 
can be handled. Michigan loggers average about 1,200 feet to a load in 
short logs, and about 3,000 feet in long logs. My wheels are being used 
in nearly all of the logging camps in this state and throughout the North- 
west, as well as in many of the southern and western states, and they are 
giving the highest satisfaction. Having been engaged in the manufacture 
of logging wheels for the past thirty years, I feel confident that I thor- 
oughly understand how to construct a good wheel, a wheel that will run 
easy, load easy, and give entire satisfaction. 

Loggers claimed that they could handle logs as cheaply during 
the summer months with these large wheels as they could with 
sleighs in the winter time. The use of sleighs had always been con- 
sidered the cheapest way to handle logs. The special advantage of 
the large wheels was that they could be operated with one team of 
horses and that they handled as many as four or five large logs at a 
load, depending upon the size of the logs. With sleighs, two or more 
teams were needed to handle a load of logs. The large wheels could 
be loaded in about three minutes after the logs had been properly 
bunched on a skid and could be unloaded in less than half a minute 
by merely releasing the swing chain which carried the load beneath 
the axle. 

Overpack started the manufacture of these large wheels at Man- 
istee about the year 1870 and continued their manufacture for about 
sixty-five years. They were later known as the Michigan logging 
wheels and while used only locally at first their fame soon spread 
until they were found in practically every logging operation in the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. As logging operators 
gradually began to move to the western states, they wanted the “Big 
Wheels” which they had always found so satisfactory. As a result 
many orders were received for carload shipments of the ten-foot 
wheels to California, Oregon, British Columbia, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and other states. The direct result was that the Michigan logging 
wheels soon became widely known to lumbermen from coast to coast. 
Later orders for these wheels began to be received by Overpack from 
several foreign countries where conditions were especially suitable 
for their successful use. The Overpack wheels were to be found 
from the mahogany jungles of Mexico and Central America to the 
teak forests of India. 
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The principle of using wheels of large diameter was that when 
these wheels had once been put in motion by the team with a load 
of logs, the weight of the load, and the momentum gained as the 
wheels revolved and moved forward, required very little effort on 
the part of the team to keep the wheels moving. Therefore it was 
possible to handle very heavy loads of logs easily and rapidly. When 
the wheels had been unloaded they could then of course be taken 
back for a new load very quickly. 

These large wheels were continually being subjected to a great 
variety of stresses and strains because of the heavy loads carried, the 
different types of ground over which they were operated, and other 
conditions. Therefore it was very important that wheels of such 
large diameter be mechanically perfect in their construction. As the 
result of his many years of experience in constructing large wheels 
to meet varying operating conditions, Overpack had gradually devel- 
oped mechanically perfect wheels which would successfully stand 
up under all conditions in the various lumbering districts of the 
United States. According to a contemporary account, 


the Overpack wheels are seemingly simple things, but like many 
_ things that appear simple they are really very elaborately designed, for 
every ounce of weight which they carry must be apportioned to stand 
its maximum strains. They are best compared to the “one hoss shay” 
which was designed with every part just as strong as every other part. 
There being no weak spot, the “shay” lasted until every part was entirely 
worn out. 

The secret of the strength of these huge wheels lies in the most pre- 
cise measurements, known only to the Overpacks. The slightest deviation 
means improper tension when the great 400 pound tire is shrunk onto 
the felly. Rightly constructed the tire exerts a constant strain, keeping the 
felly compressed so tightly that every spoke is slightly bent and under 
a tension constantly. They are guaranteed to stand roughing it on 
mountain sides and in and out of ravines with heavy loads of logs. 

The making of these wheels was an evolution in which S. C. Over- 
pack alone took part, gradually increasing their size as he became familiar 
with the mechanical laws involved. Their making is an art. All over 
the country wheelrights have imitated the Overpack wheels in general 
dimensions, but in every instance the imitations have gone to pieces in 
actual service. This is a remarkable fact that is now so generally under- 
stood among lumbermen that they send clear across the continent to 
buy Manistee built logging wheels.! 


1Manistee Daily News, October 13, 1910. 
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The high quality of the Overpack wheels won them first prize at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. 

The Overpack wheels enjoyed an excellent reputation wherever 
they were used. Overpack had no successful competition in this 
field. His products were known and endorsed by lumbermen through- 
out the country. He received orders, year after year, from men in 
those states where there was lumbering activity. The fame of Mich- 
igan logging spread with every order for the “Big Wheels.” 









THREE MICHIGAN GHOST TOWNS 


P. Theodore Moerdyk 


THE INCEPTION AND BUILDING OF THE BOOM, WILDCAT TOWN of Port 
Sheldon, occurred in the year 1836, while Michigan was in its first 
year of statehood. The moving spirit of the venture was Alex H. 
Joudon of Philadelphia, a man of wealth. Through his influence, a 
number of Philadelphia’s wealthy capitalists became interested. A 
joint-stock company was formed, known as the Port Sheldon Land 
Company. A mortgage amounting to $110,000 was secured from the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia. 

The first objective of the investors was to buy out the Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Ferry and party, who had established themselves at Grand 
Haven. Overtures were made for the purchase of this settlement but 
they were rejected. Determined to found a settlement to rival Grand 
Haven, they selected a site on Pigeon Lake on the shores of Lake 
Michigan halfway between Grand Haven and Holland. 

In the fall of 1836, Joudon, accompanied by forty directors, sur- 
veyors, superintendents, and engineers, arrived with a vessel load of 
provisions, building material, and equipment. Their houses were 
brought along ready to set up. 

The plot they obtained contained six hundred acres covered with 
hemlock and spruce. Their first efforts were to lay out the city, 
survey the harbor, and improve the entrance. They laid out 142 
blocks with twenty-four lots in each block. Lots were reserved for 
churches, a fish market, a railroad station, and schoolhouses. Streets 
were cleared and portions graded and boardwalks laid. 

Among the buildings erected was a two-story hotel at a cost of 
$40,000. It was fronted by eight Gothic pillars. The furnishings of 
this hotel were valued at $30,000. A $10,000 office building, a steam 
sawmill, and a store also were built. Wagon roads to Grand Haven 
and Grandville were constructed. A pier and lighthouse were erected 
at the cost of $20,000. The light in the lighthouse was maintained 
for two years. A charter was obtained in 1838 for a railroad across 
the state to Port Huron and two miles of roadbed were built. A beau- 
tiful yacht, the Memee, was purchased and anchored at the pier. 
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But before the settlement could get fairly established, the bubble 
burst. The downfall may be attributed to the Panic of 1837 and the 
collapse of wildcat banks which resulted in the recall of the mortgage, 
the failure to construct a good harbor, no industries, and the fast life 
of the founders. Thus in 1837 the entire project folded up. How- 
ever, these founders were honest gentlemen. They sold all saleable 
goods and paid their debts. 

Singapore, the lost and buried city in Saugatuck County, was laid 
out in 1837 by Oshea Wilder and his son. The site selected for the 
village was on the banks of the oxbow in the old channel of the 
Kalamazoo River. Streets were laid out and named, Broad, Detroit, 
Cherry, River, Oak, Chestnut, and Walnut. Many lots were sold. 
At one time Singapore possessed a sawmill, a public hall, a school, 
a church, a store, a boardinghouse, and about thirty other buildings. 
A number of boats were built there and an extensive lumber trade 
was carried on from the harbor of Singapore. The Singapore bank, 
one of the series of wildcat banks then operating in western Michi- 
gan, was established in 1837. 

About 1860, with the passing of the forests, the machinery of the 
mill was shipped to St. Ignace and the town declined and soon was 
deserted. The winds and shifting sands have today completely cov- 
ered this once thriving village. 

The village of Superior was located on the north don of Maca- 
tawa Lake, near the present site of the well-known summer resort 
of Waukazoo. The location is often referred to as Point Superior. 
The plot of the village shows lots laid out on the north side of the 
bay covering Point Superior and on the south side covering Central 
Park, with a ferry running across Macatawa Lake from Superior. The 
village was plotted and recorded at Kalamazoo on July 2, 1836, and 
consisted of 122 water-front lots and 465 back lots. The proprietors 
were Edward H. Macy, Cyron Burdick, Elisha Belcher, and Caleb 
Sherman. Captain Edward Macy was manager. A steam sawmill, a 
blacksmith shop, and a shipyard were built. The first white child to 
be born in Holland Township was born at Superior. On October, 
1839, a post office called Tuscarara was established. 

The death blow came to this village in 1838, when Captain Macy 
was killed at Kalamazoo. At his death the machinery of the mill was 
removed and the inhabitants left. 
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THE MAJOR PORTION OF THIS IssuE has been devoted to articles 
on Detroit, Detroit in Cadillac’s time, Detroit during the years, and 
Detroit today, in commemoration of Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival 
being celebrated this year. 

Celebration of Detroit’s 250th birthday was officially begun Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, with an open house in the mayor’s office in city hall. 
The program for the festival year was reviewed and a display of the 
projected festival buildings was shown. During the spring and early 
summer the festival theme was used by civic, school, and other groups 
in Detroit in their programs. 

The foundation stone for the new International Institute was laid 
April 1. The planning committee for the festival hopes that the 
festival will provide the opportunity for Detroit citizens to reflect 
upon their historical heritage, that the festival will instill a pride in 
the city’s accomplishments that will in turn kindle new cultural 
interest. It is significant that the various buildings of the new civic 
center will be completed or partially completed during | this 
celebration. 

The official birthday party will begin July 24 with the firing of a 
birthday salute at sunrise from the Fort Wayne Military Museum. 
At noon there will be a luncheon for festival officials and visiting 
dignitaries among whom will be the French ambassador, Henri 
Bonnet.. In the afternoon the first section of the new Detroit His- 
torical Museum will be dedicated. The annual convention of the 
Historical Society of Michigan will be the last scheduled event of 
the festival. It will be held in Detroit, October 18-21. 

Publications and souvenirs of the festival have been carefully 
selected. Ferris E. Lewis’s Detroit: A Wilderness Outpost of Old 
France, financed by the education committee of the Detroit festival, 
was published by Wayne University Press in April. This Is Detroit, 
a pictorial history also sponsored by the festival committee, has just 
been published by the Wayne University Press. This 208 page book, 
compiled by Dr. Milo M. Quaife with the assistance of G. Alden 
Smith, includes more than four hundred pictures depicting milestones 
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in Detroit's progress. Two film strips, “Cadillac Village,” and “De- 
troit Under British Rule,” have been produced by the Business 
Founders members of the Detroit Historical Society for use during 
the festival. 

Available for sale as a souvenir of the festival is a solid bronze 
medallion, two and seven-eighths inches in diameter with an original 
design of the landing of Cadillac at the site of old Fort Pontchartrain 
on the obverse and on the reverse the impressive Detroit skyline from 
the river, the new civic center and its proposed buildings, and old 
Fort Pontchartrain. The Detroit Historical Society has undertaken 
the sale of these medallions. Net proceeds will be turned over to the 
special gifts committee of the Festival Corporation for a building 
fund for the Detroit Historical Museum. The medallion sells for 
$2.00. They are on sale at the offices of the Detroit Historical So- 
city, 441 Merrick Avenue, the J. T. Wing Museum on Belle Isle, 
and the Birthday Festival Office, 414 Veterans’ Memorial Building, 
151 West Jefferson Avenue. Mail orders should be addressed to 
Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival, Incorporated, 151 West Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit 26. Include an extra twenty-five cents for each 
medallion ordered to cover the cost of postage and wrapping. 

Seldon B. Daume is president and general chairman of the fes- 
tival. Alfred Stern is its technical director. Public relations and 
publicity are being handled by Reuben Ryding. A_ twelve-page 
newspaper, the “Detroit Festival News,” was published in February 
by Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival, Incorporated. This newspaper 
defined the purposes of the festival and gave complete information 
on the activities scheduled and the committees handling the 
arrangements. 


A STAFF REPORT to the Michigan joint legislative committee on 
reorganization of state government on records management, Target 
Red Tape, prepared by the National Records Management Coun- 
cil, appeared in April, 1951. State departments and agencies co- 
operating in the study on records and their care in Michigan were 
the departments of conservation, administration, health, highway, 
the Civil Service Commission, the Michigan Historical Commission, 
and the auditor general. The project staff of eleven members was 
headed by Emmet J. Leahy, director of the National Records Man- 
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agement Council. Associated with the study were Philip Peck, Mich- 
igan Department of Administration; Arlon G. Ley, Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research; Glenn Cummings, auditor general's 
office; and Lewis Beeson, Michigan Historical Commission. 

Mr. Leahy’s report on records management in Michigan has had 
a considerable impact on the legislature and administrative officials of 
Michigan. As author of the federal Hoover Commission’s task force 
on records management which was adopted almost completely by 
Congress, Leahy’s study carries great weight. It received great atten- 
tion in Michigan because of the concern over records created by the 
state office building fire in February. A thorough study of Michigan 
record making and record keeping by the staff assembled by Mr. Leahy 
was made possible by a grant of $20,000 by the Kellogg Foundation. 
The national records project staff went much further than merely 
analyzing the records situation in the state by actually setting up 
pilot record management installations in the departments of conser- 
vation, administration, health, and the Civil Service Commission. 
The survey included a complete review of all the paper work in the 
department of conservation and a sampling of the paper work in the 
other four departments. 

As a result of the pilot installations an estimated $149,000 a year 
saving has been made in the cost of paper work and record keeping 
in the five departments analyzed. Were the methods advocated by 
the records management survey put into effect in the other depart- 
ments and agencies of state government in Michigan, the estimated 
saving would exceed $1,100,000 a year. 

The study completed by Leahy and his associates, therefore, is not 
a theoretical analysis of the advantages of records management; it is 
a practical demonstration of the economies effected and the greater 
efficiency achieved through proper records administration. One of 
the objectives of the task group was to show how to cut out, cut 
down, improve, consolidate, and streamline paper work by creating 
an effective birth control of records making. The second target of 
the task group was to improve record keeping, destroy useless records, 
transfer inactive records to a scientifically planned storage, and evalu- 
ate microfilming projects. 

Since the Michigan Historical Commission and members of the 
Historical Society of Michigan have long advocated the adoption of 
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a modern records administration in Michigan,! the joint legislative 
committee report, Target Red Tape, comes as a welcome reinforce- 
ment to their pleas for the adoption of a state records administration 
and center. The existing situation is well described in the report: 


Previous legislatures and governors of the state have failed to provide 
even minimum protection and preservation of the small quantity of in- 
valuable state records of permanent value and historical interest. Very 
few of the states have such inadequate provisions for the preservation of 
their archives. Most, such as Minnesota, North Carolina, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Delaware, and Mississippi, are far advanced. 

Responsibility for preservation of the state archives has been rightly 
placed upon the Michigan Historical Commission. The indispensable 
staff, space, and equipment have not been provided. 

Premium space and equipment in the state Records Center recom- 
mended in this report should be allocated to meet all the requirements 
of the Commission for the state archives. 


The report, together with the lessons of the state office building 
fire, make it probable that legislation will be enacted by the legisla- 
ture establishing an up-to-date records administration for the state 
government. Key elements in this administration are the establish- 
ment of a flow of records through the setting up of schedules of 
destruction and preservation and the establishment of a state records 
center. 

Specific recommendations made in the report submitted by the 
National Records Management Council staff to the Michigan joint 
legislative committee on reorganization of state government are: 


That a State Records Management Act be enacted. 

That a Records Management Division be created within the Depart- 
ment of Administration. It is suggested that the division head have a 
minimum of two assistants—one a specialist on controlling paperwork, 
and the other a specialist on controlling record keeping, including manag- 
ing a modern Records Center. 

That a state Records Center be established under the direction of the 
Records Management Division. 

That a permanent professional staff, a suggested minimum of two, be 
authorized and appointed under the direction of the secretary of the 
Michigan Historical Commission to (a) review and appraise all sched- 
ules governing the transfer, disposal, and preservation of state records; 
and (b) receive, organize, and service records of permanent value and 
historical interest. 


1See “Michigan News” in Michigan History, 32:391-95 (December, 1948). 
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In order to implement these recommendations, the report recom- 
mends: 


That a law to be cited as the “State Records Management Act” be 
enacted to provide for the creation, preservation, management, and dis- 
posal of records of the state of Michigan. 

That when used in this act the word “records” include any paper, 
book, photograph, motion picture film, microfilm, sound recording, map, 
drawing, or other document, or any copy thereof that has been made by 
any agency of the state of Michigan or received by it in connection with 
the transaction of public business and has been retained by that agency 
or its successor as evidence of its activities or because of the information 
contained therein. 

That the head of each agency shall make, cause to be made, or file 
only such records as in his opinion are necessary to provide for the con- 
tinued effective operation of the agency of which he is the head, to con- 
stitute an adequate and proper recording of its activities, and to protect 
the legal rights of the government of the state of Michigan and of the 
people. 

That proposed legislation provide not only that (a) state records are 
the property of the state of Michigan; (b) such records be delivered by 
outgoing officials and employees to their successors; and (c) such records 
must not be otherwise unlawfully destroyed or removed; but also fix 
responsibility on a Records Management Division of the Department of 
Administration for (d) establishing safeguards against removal or loss of 
state records and (e) initiating the recovery of state records which have 
been unlawfully removed. 

That no records of the state government be destroyed or otherwise 
disposed of without the approval of (a) the Records Management Divi- 
sion of the Department of Administration which Division shall consult 
with any interested stated officials including the state attorney general 
on legal records, (b) the secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission, 
(c) the Legislature of the state of Michigan. 

That a legislative committee or one of its authorized agencies be estab- 
lished to review and approve records disposal authorizations. Records 
disposal lists or schedules governing records disposal, which are submitted 
when the Legislature is not in session, may be authorized by the Records 
Management Division with the approval of the secretary of the Michigan 
Historical Commission, provided any of the records described therein are 
a hazard or represent unnecessary expense to the state government; pro- 
vided further, that a full report thereof is submitted to the Legislature 
within thirty days after it is next in session. 

That the Legislature consider revising present legislation governing the 
disposal of state records (Public Act 271 of 1913, as amended) to provide 
for a continuing records disposal authority so that routine receiving rec- 
ords will be disposed of regularly as soon as the temporary period for 
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their retention approved by the Legislature has elapsed. Such a provision 
similar to that established by the United States Congress for federal rec- 
ords eliminates repetition reporting and speeds up the disposal of value- 
less papers. The provisions in foregoing parts five and six of this check 
list provide complete protection against destruction of any records of value. 

Further, that Public Act 271 of 1913 be revised to eliminate the 
restriction on records disposal to records at least ten years old. This is 
now honored as much in the breach as in the observance. The arbitrary 
ten-year period is much too long for the great bulk of records which have 
only a temporary value and is not long enough for the much smaller 
quantity of records which have enduring value. 

It is noteworthy that the state of Michigan is one of the few states 
with existing legislation authorizing the use and acceptability of micro- 
film copies as evidence in lieu of original records. No changes in this 
legislation (Public Act 7 of 1941) are considered necessary other than 
possibly incorporating existing legislation in the proposed State Records 
Management Act. 

That legislation authorize and the state establish a Records Manage- 
ment Division in the Department of Administration. For effective pro- 
gram application on a state-wide basis it is essential that responsibility 
be centralized in such a division. 

That the Records Management Division make provisions for the eco- 
nomical and efficient management of paperwork and record keeping (a) 
by analyzing, developing, promoting, and coordinating paperwork stand- 
ards, procedures, and techniques; and (b) by insuring the maintenance 
and security of records deemed appropriate for preservation. 

That a State Records Center be established under the supervision of 
the Records Management Division. The purpose of the State Records 
Center is to preserve, service, screen, and protect all state records which 
must be preserved for a time or permanently, but need not be retained in 
office space and equipment. 

That the Records Management Division be authorized to establish and 
operate such other Records Centers as may from time to time be author- 
ized by appropriation. ~ 

That a special area within the State Records Center be designated for 
the maintenance and preservation of archives of the state. This area will 
be under the technical supervision and control of the Michigan Historical 
Commission. 

That the Records Management Division review all requisitions for new 
filing equipment in order to control purchases, allow for interchange of 
available equipment, and determine whether or not the request for new 
equipment can be cancelled or reduced on the basis of effecting author- 
ized records disposal or transfer. 

That all microfilm equipment be controlled by the Records Manage- 
ment Division in order to reduce current machine rental costs, minimize 
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idle machine time, and make facilities available for authorized projects 
only. That central microfilm facilities be located in the State Records 
Center and provision be made for locating equipment at approved points 
of use in the departments. 

That the auditor general cooperate with the Records Management 
Division by adding the following questions to his list of items to be 
checked during the process of audit in various departments: (a) Are 
records disposal and transfer instructions being fully complied with in 
order to reduce filing space and equipment required to house records? 
Cb) On what date were records last reviewed for transfer to disposal? 
(c) Are any revisions required in scheduled transfer and disposal dates? 

That the Records Management Division institute and maintain a train- 
ing program in all phases of records management, which program will 
be available to records management personnel in all departments. The 
program should be brought up to date regularly with the addition of new 
developments in records management practices, equipment, and supplies. 

That the Records Management Act require each state department and 
agency to designate one of the staff as the departmental or agency records 
administrator. In the smaller organizations this should not be more than 
a part-time position. 

That departmental or agency records managers be required to cooperate 
with the Records Management Division and submit such reports as he 
may from time to time require. 


Were the recommendations adopted by the legislature, the Mich- 


igan Historical Commission would be able to properly carry out the 
duties assigned to it by law as the archival agency of the state. 


Dr. F. Crever Bap, AssisTANT DrRECTOR of the Michigan His- 
torical Collections and author of Detroit's First American Decade, 
has been appointed by the Michigan Historical Commission to write 
a history of Michigan as provided for by the John M. Munson Mich- 
igan History Fund. Dr. Bald began work February 1, 1951. His 
book is intended to fill the need of high schools for a history of Mich- 


igan. The project must be completed in two years. 


‘THROUGH THE COOPERATION OF THE Detroit Edison Company and 
the Consumers Power Company the Michigan Historical Commission 
has been able to buy five hundred enamel metal markers for presenta- 
tion to centennial farm families. Over 240 of the markers are being 
presented this spring to Michigan farm families who have qualified 
as centennial farm owners. The metal markers, thirty by twenty- 
two inches, carry the following legend: “Centennial Farm. Owned 
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by the same family over one hundred years. Michigan Historical 
Commission. The Detroit Edison Company. Consumers Power Com- 
pany.” Name plates bearing the name of the individual farmer will 
be furnished later to centennial farm families so that they may be 
attached to the marker. 

The Historical Commission was enabled to present the markers to 
centennial farmers through joint contributions by the Detroit Edison 
Company and the Consumers Power Company. Presentations are to 
be held at five regional meetings in Pontiac, Monroe, Jackson, Kala- 
mazoo, and Ionia. The meetings will be sponsored by local historical 
and civic organizations. 

THE ROOM ON THE SECOND FLOOR of the Michigan Historical 
Museum which was formerly used by the James M. Turner family 
as their sewing room and which for a number of years has housed 
a collection of items of a miscellaneous nature has undergone a face 
lifting. 

Dorothy Barnard, museum assistant, has turned the room into a 
Victorian sitting room. She and the other museum people wielded 
the hammer and paint brush. The wall cupboards were torn out and 
walls painted a light green. The elevator door which opens into the 
room was camouflaged with a monk’s cloth drape. The sitting room 
has been furnished with a melodion and whatnots resplendent with 
bric-a-brac. A Victorian lady stands beside a spider-legged tilt-top 
table pouring tea. The door of the room has been replaced by a half- 
door so that visiting groups may see the display at close range with- 
out having to enter the room. 

Henry E. Epmunps oF Wray, Cotorapo, was appointed, March 
16, 1951, as archivist of the newly established Ford Motor Company 
Archives. Mr. Edmunds will direct a staff of trained archivists in 
collecting, arranging, and cataloguing the historical materials of the 
company and its founder, the late Henry Ford. 

The records of the company, when arranged and catalogued, will 
be one of the most significant private collections of research materials 
in the field of American business records. The company records will 
provide an unprecedented quantity of original research material 
hitherto unavailable to the serious scholar since the operations of the 
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Ford Motor Company cover perhaps the most important fifty years 
of America’s economic and industrial growth. 


Mr. Edmunds served as archivist of the War Production Board 
during the war years, and previous to that, was associated with the 
National Archives. He comes to Ford from the International Mone- 
tary Fund, where he was archivist from the time it was founded in 
1946 until the present. 


THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF THIRTEEN, fifteen minute telecasts telling 
the “Wayne University Story” was presented to television audiences 
March 24, 1951, by station WXYZ-TV. The broadcasts, designed to 
acquaint the community with its university, traced Wayne’s history 
and growth, outlined present programs in its various schools and 
colleges, and pointed out its future possibilities. The programs were 
conducted by Frank X. Tuohey, of Wayne’s division of community 
relations. 


Tue Untversity of MicHIcAN EXTENSION SERVICE offered a series 
of nine lectures on the history of Detroit which began February 27, 
1951. The lectures, given each Tuesday at 7:00 p.m. in the Rackham 
Building, were planned to provide background for Detroit’s 250th 


Birthday Festival. The lectures and the lecturers were: “The Indians 
of the Detroit Area,” Emerson Greenman; “Cadillac and the Landing 
at Detroit,” Sidney Glazer; “The French and the Folklore of the Early 
Settlers,” Thelma James; “The British in Detroit,” Colton Storm; 
“Anthony Wayne and the Beginning of American Government in 
Detroit,” F. Clever Bald; “Lewis Cass and the Territorial Period,” 
Frank B. Woodford; “The Boy Governor and the New State,” Sidney 
Glazer; “Detroit a Century Ago,” Henry D. Brown; “Spreading Elms 
and Horseless Carriages,” George W. Stark. 


Francis RoBINSON, CURATOR OF ancient and medieval art at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, and a member of the Algonquin Club 
for several years, spoke before that group when they met February 2, 
1951, on “Some Artists and Craftsmen of Early Detroit.” For some 
time Mr. Robinson’s hobby has been gathering information on little 
known artists and craftsmen who have enriched Detroit’s background 
in the arts. When the Algonquin Club met on March 2, they had 
as their speaker Vernon L. Beal. Mr. Beal, working on his doctorate 
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in history at the University of Michigan, is making a study of Mich- 
igan’s former governor, Chase §. Osborn, through the papers which 
have been deposited in the Michigan Historical Collections. 


Tue Marcu 12, 1951 mesztinc of the Kalamazoo County His- 
torical Society was a three-member panel discussion of famous women 
of Kalamazoo. Mrs. Carl C. Blankenburg spoke on Lucinda Hins- 
dale Stone, an ardent abolitionist and supporter of higher education 
for women. Mrs. Anna B. McPherson spoke on Linda Richards, 
superintendent of nurses at Kalamazoo State Hospital in the early 
1900’s and a friend of Florence Nightingale. Edwin C. Palmer, 
having made use of her private papers, told of the colorful career of 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, an upper Mississippi river pilot, newspaper 
reporter, school teacher, preacher, and nationally known crusader 
for cleaner cities. Dr. Dunbar was moderator for the panel. 


Memsers oF THE Marine Historicat Society enjoyed their 
second movie night of the season, February 21, 1951, at 8:00 p.m. in 
the conference room of the Detroit News building. The movie pro- 
gram, arranged by Jack Miller, consisted of movies of the services of 
the Barber Lines and the Farrell Lines, two trips to England, “Fish- 
ing for Fun,” and the complete story of the construction and launch- 
ing of the Wilfred Sykes. Norbert Neff, a fellow marine historian, 
spoke before the group March 28. His talk, “Here and There 
Around Lake St. Clair,” was a tale of the lore of the lake which has 


figured so conspicuously in marine history. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE Mason County Historical Society was 
opened to the public for the first time March 23, 1951. Ever since 
the society was organized fourteen years ago the officers have worked 
vigorously in the promotion of a museum. They have now succeeded 
in obtaining the basement parlors of Ludington’s Christ Church for 
their museum. Collections from several pioneer families have been 
put on display. Also on display is a sizable collection of Civil War 
relics. A recent interesting acquisition was a rockertype meat cutter 
donated by Theodore Bernhardt. The museum will be open to the 
general public every Friday afternoon and evening and to special 
groups by appointment. Mrs. Guy W. Hawley is chairman of the 
museum committee. 
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THE ANCESTRY AND THE DESCENDANTS of Lake Superior pioneer, 
Jonas W. Watson, were published November, 1950, by the Watson 
family book committee. The material, entitled Jonas W. Watson, 
Ancestry and Descendants, was compiled by Jessie Palmer Williams 
and published in a 102 page, paper-bound edition. Jonas Watson, 
born in Ireland in 1815, came to Canada in 1832. A number of years 
later he came to Michigan and went into business at Sault Ste. 
Marie. During the years he lived in the Soo he supplemented the 
family income by sailing on Lake Superior as supercargo or clerk. 
He was aboard the Independence when her boiler exploded and he 
miraculously escaped with his life. Watson went to Marquette in 
1855 to open a branch store and later formed a business partnership 
with his son, Edward, which continued until his death in 1875. This 
carefully prepared genealogy is being distributed by Imogene Rankin 
Miller, 209 East Arch Street, Marquette. 


Justin R. Wuirtinc oF Jackson, president of Consumers Power 
Company, addressed the Newcomen Society of England in Decem- 
ber, 1950. His address, a tribute to a close personal friend, Wendell L. 
Wilkie (1892-1944) Courageous Pioneer of the Utility Industry, has 
‘now been printed as a separate. 

Mr. Whiting is a native of Michigan. He graduated from the 
University of Michigan Law School in 1907 and was admitted to 
the Michigan bar in the same year. He practiced law in Jackson and 
Detroit from 1908 to 1933. In 1933 he was admitted to the New 
York bar and became a member of Weadock and Whiting in 
New York, counsel for Commonwealth and Southern Corporation. 
In 1940 he became president of that public utility system and later 
president of Consumers Power Company in Michigan. 


Eucens W. Lewis sTILL HAS AVAILABLE a small stock of his book, 
Motor Memories, published in 1947 by Alved. The sale of Mr. 
Lewis’ book was handled in Detroit by Alvin Hamer. After Mr. 
Hamer’s death the author took over the remaining stock of the book. 
He is willing to sell the stock that is not needed to supply orders 
received from time to time from bookstores at the special price of 
$2.00 each, postage prepaid. The book sells for $3.50 in bookstores. 
Should anyone care to order it in quantity, Mr. Lewis offers the book 
at $1.75 for orders of from six to ten books. 
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Motor Memories is the author's story of more than fifty years of 
motor car development in this country. He tells the story as he 
helped live it and sketches the outstanding personalities of the in- 
dustry whom he knew intimately. If you would like to obtain a copy 
of Motor Memories, at the special price of $2.00, address your order 
to the author, Industrial National Bank, Detroit 26. 


DorraNCE AND CoMPANY PUBLISHED IN 1950 a volume written by 
the daughter of a Michigan pioneer family, Georgia Hastings Huf- 
ford’s Then Came May. This is Mrs. Hufford’s story of her parents, 
John and Isabella Hastings, and their eleven children. It is a heart 
warming story of a family who built a home for themselves in the 
wilderness of the northern part of the Lower Peninsula. The author 
tells the folksy and intimate details of her family’s life in chapters 
such as “Our Cabin,” “The New Carpet,” “The Almanac and Cata- 
log,” “The First Wedding,” and “The New Milk House.” Mrs. 
Hufford’s parents came to a wilderness and stayed to see the tourists 
flock to their family hotel for rest and good food in the clear, cool 
northern air. 


MICHIGAN, AS WELL AS THE WHOLE NATION, lost with the death 
of Randolph Greenfield Adams, January 4, 1951, one of her most 
distinguished scholars. 

Dr. Adams received his first degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1914, served with the United States Army during the 
first World War, and then continued his studies, securing his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1920. He was teach- 
ing history at Trinity College (now Duke University), when Wil- 
liam L. Clements in 1923 chose him to be head of the newly estab- 
lished research library of Americana at the University of Michigan. 
He held that position with distinction for twenty-eight years. During 
these years he was signally honored three times, when he was chosen 
visiting professor of American history at St. Andrews University, 
Scotland (1929), Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography (University of 
Pennsylvania, 1938), and president of the Bibliographical Society of 
America (1940-41). 

His two best known works in the field of history are Political Ideas 
of the American Revolution and Three Americanists. In the biblio- 
graphical field three of his many essays have brought him outstanding 
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recognition. They are his “William Hubbard’s ‘Narrative,’ 1677,” 
“The Place of Rare Books in a College or University Library,” and 
“Who Uses a Rare Book Library.” 

Dr. Adams was always a champion of the book collector. He be- 
lieved that librarians, historians, dealers, and collectors ought to work 
harmoniously where their interests were common. Book collectors 
and rare book dealers from all over the world were certain of a warm 
welcome at the Clements Library. 

The founder and director of the library worked together closely, 
defining and elaborating the principles and ideals of the Clements 
Library. Today, the library is an amalgam of the interests and en- 
thusiasms of two men. It is a collector’s library, yet it is simultane- 
ously a library especially fitted for research in many areas of 
Americana. 

The field of history lost with Dr. Adams’ death not only an emi- 
nent scholar but a warm and sympathetic personality. 


Frep LANDON, EMINENT HISTORIAN AND AUTHOR, was presented 
an Assumption College Alumni Association award, December 14, 
. 1950, at St. Denis Hall, Assumption College, Windsor. Dr. Landon 
was unable to receive his award at the graduation exercises last June 
when other outstanding alumni were honored so the award was 
presented at this special ceremony. Following the presentation Dr. 
Landon addressed the faculty and undergraduates on “The Under- 
ground Railway and the Detroit River Border.” 


Srantey D. Newron, WELL-KNOWN MICHIGAN HISTORIAN and 
author, died unexpectedly December 13, 1950, at Sulphur Springs, 
Florida. He was seventy-seven years old. Mr. Newton was born in 
Park Hill, Ontario, June 11, 1874, and came to Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, to make his home in 1905. 

Mr. Newton, a collector of historical relics and data relating to 
the Soo, was well versed in early Michigan history. He was the 
author of a book on Paul Bunyan and numerous articles on Michigan 
history. He played a prominent part in publicizing the Soo area 
through his many years as associate editor for the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau. Mr. Newton was an active member of the 
Chippewa Historical Society. 
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Reviews of Books 


History of the Presbyterian Church in Michigan. By John Comin and 
Harold F. Fredsell. (Ann Arbor, The Ann Arbor Press, 1950. 
[xii], 216 p. Frontispiece, bibliography, and index. $2.00.) 


This book is of considerable value because it will appeal to three types 
of readers, namely general readers, historians, and Presbyterians. The 
general reader will like it because in a very practical way it demonstrates 
how Christianity has been a real force in the development of Michigan 
which is a representative segment of the American way of life. The 
writers portray Father Gabriel Richard, the Roman Catholic priest, and the 
Rev. John Monteith, the first Protestant minister to settle in Detroit, two 
champions of the best in American life, two men who stood shoulder to 
shoulder against the crass evils in frontier life and fostered movements 
for justice and decency. In broad strokes the book portrays Robert 
Stuart, forceful and aggressive agent of the American Fur Company, and 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, remarkable Indian agent and interpreter of the 
Indian mind, as active churchmen. Mrs. Lewis Cass, wife of the second 
governor of Michigan, is depicted as a leader in the early church life of 
Detroit. The reader is tempted to search out elsewhere the story of Stuart 
who travelled the Oregon Trail in reverse as leader of a perilous trip from 
the mouth of the Columbia River to St. Louis with dispatches for 
John Jacob Astor, and who also accompanied Schoolcraft under commis- 
sion from Secretary of War Lewis Cass on his expedition to discover the 
source of the Mississippi River. 


The reader will see the synod actively laying the foundations of moral 
stability in community life and expressing a similar vision for the nation 
as a whole. This body concerned itself with emancipation of slaves and 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century branded slavery as unjust 
and inhuman. It saw alcoholic liquor as a breeder of indolence and strife 
and disrupter of family life. It pointed out the evils of war. It stimu- 
lated the development of the common school system and launched a pro- 
gram of higher education. 


Historians will also be interested in this book because it is based on 
authentic documents. The writers have consulted contemporary diaries, 
journals, account books, official church records, letters, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. The work is free from denominational bias and it deals 
objectively with facts. In clear-cut phrases it traces briefly the ideas which 
led to the Protestant Reformation, the transfer of those ideas to American 
soil, and the combined efforts of Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
through the Plan of Union of 1801 to meet the spiritual needs of settlers 
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who flocked to Michigan after the opening of the Erie Canal in New 
York in 1825. 


Presbyterians in Michigan and elsewhere will like this book for its 
practical and unequivocal presentation of their ecclesiastical heritage. It 
surveys the advantages and disadvantages of the united work of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists and explains the disruption of the Pres- 
byterian Church in 1837 as due, not to theological differences as has often 
been asserted, but to differences in polity. The sketches of individual 
churches throughout the state will appeal to many Presbyterians, for they 
contain not only accurate details but also relationships to other churches. 
In connection with the work on Mackinac Island we miss reference to 
the “Letters of William Montague and Amanda White Ferry,” published 
a few years ago in the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society. 

The authors were well-qualified for this undertaking, the late Dr. 
Comin because of his intimate connection with the churches as executive 
secretary of the Synod of Michigan for many years, and Mr. Fredsell 
through his careful graduate university study in the field of history. 
Perhaps the latter will someday write the story of Presbtyerian missions 
among the Chippewa Indians in Michigan based on the hundreds of 
manuscript letters of Peter Dougherty and Andrew Porter in the Presby- 
terian Historical Society. 


Presbyterian Historical Society Cares A. ANDERSON 


Athletics in Michigan High Schools: The First Hundred Years. By 
Lewis L. Forsythe. (New York, Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1950. 
[x], 325 p. Illustrations.) 


This book marks the first attempt to organize and summarize the avail- 
able documents, records, and information concerning the development of 
organized high school athletics in Michigan. The present Michigan High 
School Athletic Association represents an unique method of supervision 
of high school athletics under authority of the state, and one which 
includes all public and private schools. Michigan’s program of high school 
athletics and its supervision are better understood and appreciated after 
reading this book. The events and problems which brought about legis- 
lative action delegating authority for supervision should be of interest to 
many. The universal appeal of athletics and the power and influence of 
the governing body for the supervision of high school interscholastic sports 
make this history of the Michigan program a valuable reference for the 
layman as well as the educator. 

The author was well-qualified to write this history. He has had a life- 
time interest in athletics and has played an important role in the organi- 
zation and administration of athletics in Michigan high schools. As a 
student in Ypsilanti High School he served as a delegate to the meeting 
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that planned the first state championship contest for fooball. Later in 
1924 he became the first president of the newly formed Michigan High 
School Athletic Association, a position he held for eighteen years. No 
one has been closer to the development of the Michigan program in the 
past twenty-five years than Mr. Forsythe. 


It was fortunate that this history was written while some of the men 
who had such an important part in Michigan athletics in the past fifty 
years were still living. This enabled the author to locate materials and to 
fill in gaps where the records failed to give sufficient information. It was 
not until recent years that accurate records and data were kept by the 
association and placed in the archives. 


Organized athletics did not exist in high schools in Michigan for one 
hundred years because there were no schools of that type one hundred 
years ago. The author points out the fact that secondary education in 
this state was left to religious organizations, civic groups or individuals, 
and university branches until the beginning of the second part of the last 
century. It was not until 1859 that legislation was passed enabling dis- 
tricts to establish tax-supported high schools. Doubt remained about the 
legality of this act until the State Supreme Court decision of 1874 in the 
Kalamazoo case settled the question. By 1895 high schools were uni- 
versally accepted and the need for supervision of interschool athletic con- 
tests on a state level was recognized by school officials. It was primarily 
during the last fifty years that high school athletics were organized and 
supervised on a state-wide basis. 


The book is divided into four parts. The first three deal with the history 
and development of the state program. Part four gives the names of those 
who served on the different committees and commissions, the records of 
the different meets and events, and some anecdotal material. 


Part one is devoted to the period between 1848 and 1895 and is en- 
titled “The Period of Beginnings.” The reader is given a brief review of 
the growth and development of the high school movement in Michigan. 
Athletics during this period followed the sports which were part of the 
playtime activities of the boys and girls and those which attracted spec- 
tators. It was during this period that the first field days for track and field 
events were held. Listed among events of one of the first field days were 
a bicycle race, hammer throwing, wrestling, boxing, club swinging, baton 
swinging, running hitch kick, standing hitch kick, as well as running and 
jumping contests. Baseball, tennis, and football were among the sports 
listed for discussion at the high school section of the State Teachers 
Meeting in 1895. Supervision on a state-wide basis was of great con- 
cern to the administrators at that time. A previous attempt to form a 
voluntary organization of schools for field and track contests did not 
appear sufficiently broad to meet the needs. The first period ends with 
high schools universally accepted and athletics firmly entrenched but 
unorganized on a state level. 
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“The Period of Voluntary Cooperative Regulation,” part two, covers 
the years between 1895 and 1924. The organization of the first state 
committee on athletics, the first state director of athletics, and the 
formation of the Michigan Interscholastic Athletic Association took place 
during this period. The author’s description of the work of the commit- 
tees, the conflicts of interests, and the establishment of regulations 
covering eligibility and administration help one to comprehend more 
fully the problems involved in establishing state-wide supervision and 
control. 

Part three, “The Period of Voluntary-Statutory Cooperative Regula- 
tions of Interscholastic Athletics,” 1924 to 1948, covers the development 
of supervision and administration under the unique Michigan plan which 
included all public and private schools. The first part of this period was 
one of transition from the old association to the new. The legislative 
action which placed the supervision of athletics in all high schools under 
the superintendent of public instruction proved to be a step forward and 
the beginning of a new era for the program. The change was not brought 
about as easily as expected. It was the leadership and diplomacy of the 
leaders in the movement which made the final program acceptable and 
workable. 

The end of the hundred-year period covered by this book finds every 
high school, public and private, automatically a member of the association 
by legal authority invested in the office of superintendent of public 
instruction for supervision and control. Every school has a voice in the 
administration through the elected council and its executive committee. 
All schools are given opportunity to vote on issues of major importance. 
Local, county, and regional leagues are permitted to organize under the 
rules and regulations of the association. 

In recent years the association has promoted an educational and public 
relations program by means of clinics, conferences, and publications. The 
leadership aspect of the association in health and physical education be- 
comes more evident in the account of the last decade. 

This book is not one which reads easily and certain parts are difficult 
to follow. Part of this is due to the kind of information and material 
available which the author believes essential in giving as complete a 
picture as possible. The book will serve as a reference to many interested 
in the development of the athletic program of the Michigan high schools. 
A companion book written from the viewpoint of the reader would serve 
to give a more concise and interesting account to a larger number. When 
one considers the limited materials with which the author was compelled 
to work, it can be said that this book does give the first reliable account 
of the development of the athletic program in Michigan high schools and 
represents the completion of a most difficult task. 

University of Michigan LawrENcE E. VREDEVOE 
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When Michigan Was Young: The Story of Its Beginnings, Early Legends, 
and Folklore. By Ethel Rowan Fasquelle. (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1950. 156 p. Illustrated. $2.50.) 


This attractive appearing little book carries with it an unusual interest 
in the fact that it was written by a lady after her eightieth birthday. Few 
books have such a distinction. 

The title seems to denote a discussion of the early years in the area 
now called by the name of Michigan. The reader soon discovers, how- 
ever, that he is confronted with a mixture of the historic and the modern. 
Moreover he soon becomes aware of the fact that this book is more of a 
treatment of the area lying along the Straits of Mackinac and reaching 
westward into the L’Arbre Croche region of the Lower Peninsula than 
it is a treatment of general history of the state. 


Some geographical locations have an unusual interest. Some phases of 
history have more than a normal appeal. The area near the meeting 
place of Lake Superior, Lake Huron, and Lake Michigan is such a 
geographical setting and the romantic history of this area is of the type 
that inspires even the average reader. Mrs. Fasquelle’s book again brings 
to our attention the urgent need for a more comprehensive treatment of 
this area, so rich in historic lore, that is so often slighted in writings of 
early Michigan history. 

Mrs. Fasquelle has divided her material into three main parts. The 
first part of the book is a treatment of Michigan’s historic past to the 
time when it entered the union in 1837. Few of the many characters and 
places are treated in any detail. Little is said of the Detroit area or the 
St. Joseph area. Of all that gallant band of Frenchmen, Englishmen, and 
early Americans who found a place in the history of the state only a few 
are mentioned or treated in any detail. Little is said of transportation 
and settlement in the period of 1800 to 1837. 

The second part of the book is a discussion of the first families at 
Michilimackinac, the origin of the name Michilimackinac, some Indian 
legends, and the old mission on Old Mission Peninsula in Grand Traverse 
Bay. 

The choice of material and style of writing, combined with word 
selection, makes for difficult comprehension for even an adult. There are 
only five illustrations in the book. There is no index to the content 
material or map to show the reader the location of the places about which 
he is reading. One not familiar with the straits area and L’ Arbre Croche 
would find it hard to keep these places, so familiar to Mrs. Fasquelle, 
properly located. Some of the places, which seem to be so well-known 
to the author because of their nearness to her home, do not seem to 
appear on modern maps. 


In general the material seems to be poorly organized and only sketchily 
developed. Much of it is repetition. Chapters II and VII have practically 
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the same heading and basicly treat the same material. Dates are confused 
and inaccurate and some material is of doubtful accuracy. 
Dearborn Junior College Ferris E. Lewis 


Gerrit J. Diekema, Orator. By William Schrier. (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1950. [xix], 269 p. Illustrations, 
appendices, and bibliography. $3.50.) 


The text is preceded by a foreword by Arnold Mulder and a tribute 
by Arthur H. Vandenberg to the subject of this study, the well-known 
Michigan-Dutch political leader, congressman, and diplomat (minister 
to the Netherlands, 1929-30). In his introduction the author describes 
the book as “a specialized biography, a thorough rhetorical study of Diek- 
ema’s political and occasional (but not courtroom) addresses, upon a 
broad basis of biographical background material.” The latter consists of 
an examination of the subject’s personality traits, his views on the issues 
of his day, his cultural background (the Michigan-Dutch religious colony 
of Holland), and the character of his audiences. The professional 
rhetorical analysis—the book is a University of Michigan doctoral disser- 
tation and the author is currently professor of speech at Hope College, 
Holland—is concerned with the orator’s methods of preparation and his 
workmanship with respect to composition and delivery. There is finally 
an appraisal of the influence on Diekema’s speechmaking “in the local, 

“state, national, and international scene.” The evidence of the speeches is 
supplemented throughout the book with the testimony of 108 question- 
naire returns from “a selected list of contemporaries.” A copy of the 
questionnaire and of the list of recipients is appended. 

Because the author’s consideration shifts from ordinary biographical 
data to the speeches and vice versa, the study is somewhat lacking in 
unity. This should hardly be considered a fault, however, for this is 
exactly what the author intended to do. The professional approach sug- 
gests interesting possibilities for biographical interpretation solely by 
means of the rhetorical analysis of speeches. The biographical data are 
varied and plentiful. In his interpretation the author seems committed to 
the one-sided sociological dogma that the individual is wholly the creature 
of his environment. In consequence, Diekema is presented too much as 
an effect, too little as a cause. We are given little insight into his inner 
life and no revelation of inner conflict and resolution. There is hardly 
any record of change and growth in his intellectual and emotional life. 
To be sure, this may be a true picture, but that seems doubtful. 

The professional rhetorical analysis seems adequate except for the dis- 
cussion of Diekema’s use of logical proof, which is sketchy. The style is 
undistinguished but suited to a doctoral dissertation. Several grammatical 
errors should have been caught by the proofreader. 
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The author is to be commended for the objectivity of his evaluations, 
for his scholarly diligence and care in collecting and recording the mate- 
rials for his study, and, in general, for a successful venture into a new 
type of biographical study. Those interested in the analysis of the inter- 
action of the Michigan-Dutch colonists and their American environment 
will feel indebted to the author for this revealing study of one of the first 
of the Michigan-Dutch to attain prominence and distinction in public 
service to his city, his state, and his nation. Admirers among Diekema’s 
contemporaries, and a later generation which knows him only by reputa- 
tion and report, will feel indebted to the author for a sympathetic and 
informative study of this distinguished American of Dutch ancestry. 


University of Alabama MarTEN TEN Hoor 


City in the Forest: The Story of Lansing. By Birt Darling. (New York, 
Stratford House, 1950. [viii], 280 p. Illustrations and index. 
$3.75.) 


A man is born in a community and grows up with it. He remembers it 
lovingly as it was when he was a boy. As he grows into young manhood, 
he looks on the changes that occur in his town with constant amaze- 
ment and with a certain degree of pride, although this is mixed with 
nostalgia. 


He begins to write, if his creative urges lie in that direction, about 
his scene and the people in it. He notes the drastic changes that have 
taken place there, because there has been nothing subtle about these 
changes. They have come with suddenness and dramatic impact. So 
he sets these things down, perhaps day by day in a journal of his own, 
or in a newspaper, if he is lucky enough to be employed by one. 


That is the way a book like City in the Forest, the story of Lansing, 
emerges. And that is the way an author is born, with a deep, loving 
regard for his area and its people. Such a one is Birt Darling, the author 
of this book. For a long time now, he has been writing for the Lansing 
State Journal and it is well that his newspaper stint has taken historical 
directions. Doubtless he felt the compulsion to record the older scene 
before it is completely forgotten and there is no one left to write about 
It. 

There shall be no attempt here to analyze the chapters of the story of 
Lansing’s growth. It is sufficient to note that Mr. Darling does a 
thrilling job of tracing the story from the beginning days to the miracle 
age of now, gives us close-up views of Lansing as a seat of government, 
radiating political power; Lansing, as a great educational center, radiating 
culture; Lansing, as an industrial center, radiating wealth. 


More important is the service the author has done in capturing the 
tradition of the community and holding it before a great company of its 
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citizens, who perhaps were unaware that it had any tradition at all. That, 
indeed, is the most important thing a book like this accomplishes. For 
what is a community without tradition? It is a lost community. It is like 
an amnesia victim, who can’t remember where he has been and failing 
in that memory, he does not know where he is going. So that is the 
way it is with an organization, with a school, a club, a city. If it does not 
remember where it has been, how can it be expected to know where it 
is going? 

Mr. Darling’s story of his town makes his people remember happily 
where they have been, look expectantly in the direction they are going. 
This book is profusely illustrated with pictures of Lansing and its people. 
Detroit News Gerorce W. Stark 





The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840. By Carlyle Buley. Vol- 
umes 1 and 2 (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1950. 
[xiii], 632 p. [viii], 686 p. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. 
$12.00.) 


The Old Northwest has long been buried under a mass of myth, leg- 
end, and romance. Most of us now crowding the half century mark mis- 
takenly recall Alice of Old Vincennes or The Conspiracy of Pontiac when 
the term occurs in our conversation. From the romance angle, perhaps 
no area has been more entertaining and certainly no more inaccurately 
presented to the lay public. Fortunately, recent biographies of Northwest 
leaders like Woodford’s Lewis Cass and recent histories like Havighurst’s 
Story of the Northwest Territory are bringing a corrective focus to our 
somewhat astigmatic views. New breadth and understanding are provided 
by Carlyle Buley’s The Old Northwest. 

In 1829, when the United States was becoming painfully history- 
conscious with the result that annals, chronicles, histories, and biographies 
poured from the presses, the North-Western Journal (Detroit) lamented: 
“It is a matter of general notoriety, that the history of the North-Western 
Territory, of which this section of the country was once a part, is yet to 
be written.” A hundred years later Turner and Paxson formulated a 
theory from which a vital history might be written. That history has yet 
to be written. 

Professor Buley, however, has brought together a vast amount of that 
incredibly detailed data that constitute the mass upon which the historian 
of movements and periods must draw. His purpose was a threefold one: 
“first, to present a balanced summary of the record, without emphasizing 
the interesting and dramatic at the expense of the prosaic but important; 
second, to introduce the reader to the rich contemporary historical litera- 
ture of the period and region; and third, through this literature to capture 
something of the attitudes and beliefs, struggles, and way of life.” In 
this aim he has succeeded admirably. With what can only be character- 
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ized as the “labor of love,” he has pored over contemporary periodicals 
and ephemeral publications, plowed through mountains of manuscript, 
and sampled the secondary sources. The result is lively and interesting. 
Its captivating quality can be attested by the following incident. My 
seatmate between Springfield and Pittsfield, Massachusetts, was a male 
student from one of that state’s teacher training schools. His unhappy 
reply to a query about history, a required course, led me to offer him this 
book. For an hour he read it; then, at his stop, he returned it with the 
remark: “That’s how history ought to be written.” 

Buley is a devotee of the north central middle west. Yet in so being 
he makes no invidious comparisons. Such provincialism as he feels and 
expresses is summed up in a quoted stanza by John Finley, Hoosier poet: 


Then who can view the glorious West, 
With all her hopes for coming time, 
And hoard his feelings unexpressed 

In poetry or prose, or rhyme? 


Using Alvord’s Centennial History of Illinois and Wittke’s History of the 
State of Ohio as models, Professor Buley deals with social, economic, and 
political history of the Northwest between 1815 and 1840. The chap- 
ters devoted to politics and land (2, 3, 9, 10, and 11) are better than 
average; those that recount commercial, financial, and banking problems 
(7, 8, and 12) are spare and anemic. Real excellence is discovered 
in the chapters given over to the life of the settlers: “New Homes 
in the West”; “Pioneer Life—The Material Side”; “Pioneer Life—Social 
and Cultural Backgrounds.” Chapter 5, “Ills, Cures, and Doctors,” 
will be familiar to those who read the splendid study by Buley and 
Pickard that apeared in 1946, The Midwest Pioneer: His Ills, Cures, 
and Doctors. The three last chapters are provocative of further explora- 
tion. Chapter 13, “Schools, Teachers and Education,” takes us far be- 
yond most studies in frontier education—a study that still has to be writ- 
ten, sad to admit. The chapter on frontier religion, chapter 14, achieves 
the delicate balance necessary to understand that phenomena. Hitherto, 
treatments of the subject have been either too heroic or too scoffing. 
Finally, chapter 15, dealing with journalism, literature, art, science, and 
reform, gives the reader a desirable summary of the culture of the frontier 
mind. Here are brought together the findings of a half hundred other 
researchers from Venable to Rusk, and a lot more. It is this added data 
that is so useful to the cultural historian. He will not find it within the 
covers of any other single work. 

The mass of documentation is enormous; the three thousand eight 
hundred footnotes do more than decorate the pages and attest the author’s 
diligence. They are useful! A bibliographical essay supplements the foot- 
notes. This reviewer found it as entertainingly informative as the rest 
of the volume. Mention should be made of the excellence of the illus- 
trations the majority of which are reproductions of the work of contem- 
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porary observer-artists: Lefevre Cranstone, George Harvey, Charles A. 
Lesueur, Henry Lewis, Charles Bodmer, and Basil Hall. It is a first-rate 
piece of bookmaking inside and out. The Indiana Historical Society is 
to be congratulated, as well as Professor Buley. 

Illinois Institute of Technology Mentor L. WiLtiaMs 


A Pioneer in Northwest America, 1841-1858: The Memoirs of Gustaf 
Unonius. Translated from the Swedish by Jonas Oscar Backlund. 
Edited by Nils William Olsson, with an introduction by George M. 
Stephenson. Volume one (Minneapolis, the Swedish Pioneer His- 
torical Society, 1950. [xii], 419 p. $6.00.) 


In 1948 the Swedish people in the United States commemorated the 
centennial of the Scandinavian migration to the state of Illinois. The 
climax of this celebration came in June, when representatives of the Royal 
Government of Sweden and of the Royal House joined with President 
Truman and Swedish-Americans in a mammoth gathering at the Chicago 
Stadium. Out of this centennial developed the determination to preserve 
and publish the literary memorials of the early immigrants. Because of 
this determination the Swedish Pioneer Historical Society was organized 
and a scholarly quarterly was launched. The leaders of this society hoped 
to launch their publishing plans with a book which would bring credit 
to the Swedish people and would set a high standard of quality and use- 
fulness. In this desire they have been successful. 

Their first volume, A Pioneer in Northwest America, is well chosen. 
It recounts the experiences of Gustaf Unonius, 1810-1902, a Swedish 
pioneer who migrated to the United States in 1841. A well-educated, 
idealistic, and religious young man, this Uppsala student and reformer 
was not a typical immigrant. In the new world he lacked the Yankee 
ingenuity, the self-reliance of the farmer, and the skill of the artisan. 
But what he lacked in mechanical and agricultural aptitudes, he com- 
pensated for by his industry, adjustability, and especially his keen ob- 
serving mind. 

Unonius left Sweden in May, 1841. After spending three months 
aboard the ship Minnet, he arrived in New York. He proceeded by boat 
to Albany, then continued via the Erie Canal to Buffalo, then by lake 
steamer to Detroit and Milwaukee. On this stage of his journey, Unonius 
studied the various types of immigrants who were pushing westward. He 
observed how companies duped unsuspecting foreigners by selling tickets 
supposedly for their entire journey but actually only for the first part of 
the trip. He heard how immigrants were told that baggage was included 
in the cost of transportation, and then saw how baggage costs were de- 
manded anew at Albany, Buffalo, and Detroit. And he described vividly 
the sleeping accommodations which afforded little privacy and less comfort. 
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On reaching Milwaukee, he proceeded westward about thirty miles to 
Pine Lake. There he purchased his land and with the help of a few 
distant neighbors erected a simple log cabin. The first evening in their 
own home in the Wisconsin wilds was an occasion which revealed the 
deep feelings of Unonius and his wife. In a passage of singular beauty 
and simplicity, he wrote: “The need of establishing an altar at home 
when we had no opportunity of public divine worship stood plainly before 
us. We felt the need of approaching God—a need more insistent than I 
had ever before known. We brought out the hymnal and prayer book, 
and before we gave ourselves to rest we dedicated our new home with a 
heartfelt prayer to God for His blessing upon it. Feeling that 


Everywhere the heavens surround us, 
Everywhere’s the self-same God, 


we went to sleep in the common bed we had hastily prepared on the 
makeshift floor around the stove.” 

The rest of the book is a description of the experiences of this pioneer 
family from the fall of 1841 to November 27, 1842, when their first child 
was born. There are accounts of chickens, pigs, wild hogs, deer, pigeons, 
fish, and mosquitoes. Unonius tells of his two indispensable oxen, Spak 
and Wallis, which he purchased for thirty dollars each. Particularly 
interesting and accurate are his descriptions of plowing, growing Wyan- 
dotte corn, and planting potatoes. When he encounters Indians and wig- 
wams, his old-world imagination, inspired by romances and legends, is 
quickened into glowing pictures of these denizens of the forest. 

When Unonius returned to Sweden in 1858, he hoped to write a 
detailed narrative of the early settlements. But circumstances precluded 
this plan, and instead he published in 1861 and 1862 his two volumes 
of memoirs in Swedish. These memoirs covered the seventeen-year period 
from 1841 to 1858, of which the present English translation is only a 
part. It is the hope of the Swedish Pioneer Historical Society to publish 
volume two, but the high cost of printing makes predictions impossible. 

The translation of volume one has been made by J. O. Backlund. He 
has succeeded in keeping the spirit of the original Swedish and in ren- 
dering the memoirs into an English which makes delightful reading. Nils 
William Olsson has contributed thirteen pages of valuable notes which 
clarify the allusions. The work is beautifully bound and printed, and the 
illustrations give added quality. But the great expense of publishing this 
book, plus the fact that volume two will in all likelihood be long delayed, 
plus the absence of an index, makes this reviewer think that it would 
have been preferable to publish both volumes at the same time, with less 
elegance and less expense. 

Northwestern University Lextanp H. Cartson 
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Simon Cameron's Adventure in Iron. By James B. McNair. CLos Ange- 
les, California, James B. McNair, 1949. [xi], 160 p. Illustrations. 
$3.85.) 


Simon Cameron is chiefly remembered today as the Pennsylvania poli- 
tician whom Lincoln, against his better judgment, appointed secretary 
of war in 1861, and who departed from that post in less than a year, 
the worst fears of the administration’s well-wishers having been confirmed. 
This little book is concerned with another phase of Cameron’s career— 
his early business activities in Pennsylvania, and particularly with a part- 
nership for the production of iron into which he entered in 1837. 

The iron business, long a part of the Pennsylvania scene, was especially 
attractive when the coming of the railroads brought a new market. While 
railroad castings were being supplied in large quantities, the markets for 
plows, stoves, kettles, and other products of the foundry and the forge 
were not neglected. More than one hundred furnaces, forges, and rolling 
mills were to be found within fifty-two miles of Lancaster in 1838. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Simon Cameron, who had already shown 
an aptitude for business as state printer, canal builder, and banker, should 
have become interested. The result was the purchase of Foundryville, an 
iron plantation near Berwick. The neighboring Nescopeck Forge was 
purchased later. The iron venture was launched at a bad time. Orders 
were hard to get and credit stringent. Cameron did not remain long as 
a partner. In the end Thomas McNair, the remaining partner, was forced 
into bankruptcy. Cameron’s part in the business and his profits, if any, 
‘are not clear. 

The author is an analytical chemist and a genealogist. His interest in 
Cameron’s adventure in iron doubtless stems from the fact that a McNair 
was a partner in the enterprise, and from his possession of “over fifty 
letters and documents written or signed by Simon Cameron” and many 
related items—all of which are now in the Huntington Library. 

The story, although of minor significance, is of considerable interest 
as a case history. Unfortunately it is not very well organized or well 
written. Much irrelevant matter is introduced. Borrowed material is not 
always properly acknowledged. 

Michigan State College Harry J. Brown 


This Is Detroit: Two Hundred and Fifty Years in Pictures. By Milo M. 
Quaife. Edited by William White. (Detroit, Wayne University 
Press, 1951. [x], 198 p. $3.50. Paper-bound edition, $2.00.) 


Detroit’s 250th Birthday Festival has inspired many worthy commu- 
nity undertakings, such as the reactivation of the symphony and the 
inauguration of a building program which will provide the city with 
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many needed facilities. Another and quite different product of the fes- 
tival is the excellent pictorial history, This is Detroit, which will be hailed 
enthusiastically by every student of Michigan historical and cultural 
development. For the first time, visual evidence of Detroit’s past, present, 
and future is ably presented in one cover. 

Particular credit must be accorded the authors for having brought 
together hundreds of pictures never before seen by the people of the 
state. All too often, they were inaccessible, even to the student of local 
history, hidden away in files and archives that were seldom disturbed. 
The fine patina of dust has been brushed aside and it is now possible to 
compare the city as it is today with what it was two hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is an enlightening experience for both the layman and the 
historian. 

Little new information is gained from the work, but the recreation of 
the spirit of the past more than makes up for this. Everything is shown, 
from various means of transportation throughout the years, through 
changing styles of clothing and housing, to title pages of important pub- 
lications associated with Detroit’s past. Tools and types of employment 
are illustrated, taking on a tremendous importance when viewed as the 
hallmark of an era. 

Special attention should be paid to the section devoted to contempo- 
rary life in Detroit. From the files of newspapers, libraries, historians, 
and private collections the authors have culled an excellent selection of 
pictures showing the variety of life in the city. It is a documentary of 
Detroit’s physical, social, cultural, and economic position in the America 
of today. 

This is a book to be read by every civic-minded person in the state. 
Milo M. Quaife and William White have turned out a work of which 
they may justly be proud; one that can be used as a model by every other 
city in further attempts to document the nation’s past and present. 
Detroit ReusBen Rypinc 





To THE Eprror: 


“Apparently Mr. Walton misapprehends the plan of America Begins 
(Michigan History, March, 1951). It is not designed to be another con- 
ventional anthology of colonial literature such as make students writhe. 
The first paragraphs of the introduction state the aim to present first-hand 
narratives of experience and observation for a general reading audience. A 
figure like Edward Taylor, the Puritan poet, falls quite outside this 
sphere. The old hackneyed names of William Bradford, Roger Williams, 
and Nathaniel Morton yield nothing in the way of flavorsome personal 
narrative; Bradford for all his reputation makes inordinately dull reading 
(as I said, page 8). I would be most grateful for suggestions which could 
be included in a later edition, but the writers Mr. Walton mentions have 
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all been considered and rejected. Hennepin was included because he 
writes about both eastern and western America. German Pennsylvania 
unfortunately offers nothing in the way of vivid reading (as I indicated, 
page 14). The Jesuit missionaries and Spanish explorers were deliberately 
excluded, for stated reasons, and if their exclusion invalidates the title 
America Begins, then our courses in American history need renaming, or 
they must begin with New Mexico instead of Virginia. It is puzzling that 
Mr. Walton, a fellow-folklorist, should neglect to comment on the new 
principle of folklore emphasis in these selections.” 


Ricuarp M. Dorson 
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